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TWICE A MONTH | 


Kalmia, Size 1 
as it arrives 





Rhododendrons, Size 1 
3 years after planting 


RHODODENDRONS iowss 20c. 


These are “Young Aristocrats” in their respective sizes, 
and mot to be compared with ordinary collected plants. 
All are skillfully dug, carefully packed, with ball. Size 
No. 1, 12 to 15 inches, one to three stems. Size No. 2, 12 to 
15 inch clumps (B. & B.) four to six stems to clump. 


Size No. 1 


Rhododendron (10) (25) (100) 
carolina $5.50 $9.00 $33.00 
catawbiense 5.50 9.00 33.00 
maximum 4.25 8.00 20.00 

Kalmia (Mountain Laurel) 


latifolia 4.75 8.00 30.00 
Azalea 
calendulacea 


5.50 9.00 33.00 





Size No. 2 


Rhododendron (10) (25) (100) 
carolina 8.50 18.50 75.00 
catawbiense 8.50 18.50 75.00 
maximum 7.50 14.00 50.00 

Kalmia (Mountain Laurel) 


latifolia 7.50 14.00 50.00 
Azalea 
calendulacea 


7.50 14.00 50.00 


HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 


for as low as 65 cents! 





branched 


Here are the first named Hybrids to be 
commercially offered from cuttings. It 
is a special process which results in a 
well-budded growth, quick and full of 
vitality. In our opinion a 1-year field- 
grown plant makes a more vigorous 


growth than a l-year-old 


graft! Also, it is“own-root” and should 
prove slightly hardier in the North 
than grafts. 

Album elegans. Tall, late, mauve-white 
Album grandiflorum. Compact, blush-white 


Lilies Affected by Weather Conditions 


EFORE condemning lilies as diseased it is wise to determin: 
definitely that the trouble is not caused by weather conditions 
Although the regal lily is perfectly Winter-hardy, the young growth 
is very susceptible to injury from Spring freezes and will indeed lool 
sick if touched by frost. If bulbs are planted 10 or 12 inches deep 
they will usually be so late in appearing above ground that there i; 
little danger from frost. It is a good plan, too, to keep handy severa 
bushel baskets and to invert one over each clump of lilies showin 
above ground, if frost threatens. 

The Madonna lily, too, if frozen after the bloom stalk begins t 
rise, is thoroughly finished for that season but will come back in ; 
year or two as healthy as ever. The Henry lily is another that needs 
protection from Spring frosts but Lilium formosanum seems to b. 
immune. 

Injury due to weather conditions can look so much like disease 
that it is well to make sure before discarding the bulbs. 


—Rebecca Parker. 
Salem, Ind. 








COMING EVENTS JUST AHEAD | 

















Feb. 22-Mar. 1. Cleveland, Ohio. Greater Cleveland Home and 
Flower Show in the Public Auditorium. 

Mar. 1-2. Houston, Tex. Sixth Annual Azalea Trail of the River 
Oaks Garden Club. 

Mar. 1-Apr. 6. Vicksburg, Miss. Vicksburg Pilgrimage. 

Mar. 2-23. Natchez, Miss. Tenth Annual Pilgrimage of the Pilgrim- 
age Garden Club. 

Mar. 6-9. Worcester, Mass. Annual Spring Flower Show of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 
Mar. 7-9. Miami Beach, Fla. Tropical Flower Show of the Miami 

Beach Garden Club. 

Mar. 8-Apr. 6. Laurel, Miss. Laurel Chemurgic and Garden Trek. 

Mar. 14-24. Mexico. Annual Garden Pilgrimage of the Garden Clubs 
of Texas to Mexico. 

Mar. 16-30. New Orleans, La. New Orleans Spring Fiesta. 

Mar. 17-22. Boston, Mass. Seventieth Annual New England Spring 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in the 
Mechanics Building. 

Mar. 17-22. New York, N. Y. Twenty-eighth Annual International 
Flower Show of the Horticultural Society of New York in co-opera- 
tion with the New York Florists’ Club at Grand Central Palace. 

Mar. 20-21. Norfolk, Va. Camellia Show of the Garden Club of 
Norfolk at the Atlantic Hotel. 

Mar. 21-23. Columbus, Ohio. 
Incorporated at Neil House. 

Mar. 21-May 2. Santa Barbara, Cal. Spring Garden Tours (each 
Tuesday and Friday until April 15 and each Friday until May 2). 

Mar. 22-30. St. Louis, Mo. Greater St. Louis Flower and Garden 


First Annual Rose Show of Roses 





Caractacus. Compact, bright red 
Roseum elegans. Shapely, rose-red 
1 year, 4 to 10 inch transplants, 
any five for $3.75 ($65 per 100) 


Show at the Arena. 

Mar. 22-Apr. 6. Natchez, Miss. 
Garden Club of Natchez. 

Mar. 23-30. Seattle, Wash. National Flower and Garden Show of the 











One-year Hybrid Tenth Annual Pilgrimage of the 


with natural earth 
ball ready to ship 








NOVELTIES: 


Abelia Edward Goucher 
Magnolia “Waterlily” 
Viburnum Burkwoodi 
Wisteria przcox 
Kelsey’s Yew 
Franklinia 

Rare Lilacs 





Stewartia . Brooms 


Kelsey’s Short Guide 


Introducing 
Gables Hybrid Azaleas 


Result of ten years’ labor. A 
dozen kinds selected out of 250 
hybrids. Include some really 
Evergreen Azaleas. All hardy 
to Boston. Gorgeous colors. 
New introductions, 1941. 


points the way to quality 
nursery products. Describes 


about 800 varieties of trees, shrubs, evergreens. Freely illus- 
trated with color and photograph reproductions. Copy will be 
mailed on request. No other catalog like it. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-G Church Street 


lets ~~ New York City 











Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists. 

Mar. 24-29. Philadelphia, Pa. The Philadelphia Flower Show at the 
Commercial Museum. 

Mar. 28-29. Norfolk, Va. Tidewater Narcissus Show in the gym- 
nasium of William and Mary College. 

Mar. 28-Apr. 5. Chicago, Ill. Chicago Flower Show at Navy Pier. 

Mar. 29-30. San Antonio, Tex. Annual San Antonio Garden Pilgrim- 
age sponsored by the Christ Episcopal Church. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 6. Santa Barbara, Cal. Santa Barbara Spring Flower 
Show sponsored by the Santa Barbara Horticultural Society. 

Apr. 2-3. Savannah, Ga. Annual Convention of the Garden Club of 
Georgia. 

Apr. 5-12. Detroit, Mich. Michigan Flower and Garden Exhibition 
at Convention Hall. 

Apr. 17-18. Atlanta, Ga. 
Rich’s, Inc. 

Apr. 28-29. New York, N. Y. Annual Narcissus Show of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York at 598 Madison Avenue. 

Apr. 28-May 3. Virginia. Garden Week of the Garden Club of 
Virginia covering the entire state. 

Apr. 29-May 4. Oakland, Cal. California Spring Garden Show in the 
Exposition Building. 


Tulip Show of the Tulip Study Club at 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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To clo MW 


CACTUS plants which have been resting can now be given more sun- 
light and because of active growth will need more water. 


DURING periods of mild weather make the rounds of the garden, 
pressing back plants thrown out by frost and checking up on any 
other plant injury by mice or other rodents. 


WITH Spring approaching, it will become progressively easier to force 
cut branches of forsythia, pussy willow, Japanese quince, Rhododen- 
dron mucronulatum and many other early Spring-flowering shrubs. 


REMOVAL of the brown apple-like structures from the twigs of juni- 
pers now will prevent the disfigurement of those particular plants 
later on when the fungus fruits during warm rainy spells in late 
Spring. 

MANY house plants, especially the broader leaved or foliage sorts, will 
benefit from an occasional sponging or syringing with water to re- 
move the grime which settles upon their leaves, especially under city 
conditions. 


WHERE greenhouse space is available, seeds of a number of annuals 
which require early sowing can be started soon, particularly some of 
the late-blooming, large-flowered types of petunias, snapdragons and 
other plants. 


FRAMES in which pansies, daisies and other similar plants are being 
wintered should be aired out during warm spells. In warmer sections 
southward, the heaviest of the mulch can soon be taken off the beds 
of early flowering bulbs. 


PRESENT indications are that first-class rose plants will be in short 
supply this coming Spring. In order to ensure the receipt of good 
plants in the desired varieties, it is prudent that orders be placed at 
once for delivery at planting time. 


CHECK the coverings of all broad-leaved plants, such as boxwood, rho- 
dodendrons and holly to make sure that they have not been displaced 
by snow or Winter storms. The strong sun to be expected during the 
next two months can be hard on tender evergreens. 


WHERE the area is not too large and too many-abbits are not involved, 
it is probably no more expensive and no more troublesome to feed 
rabbits cabbage, turnip, corn or other similar materials than to risk 
injury to favorite plants by using uncertain repellent methods. 


DO NOT sow seeds indoors too soon, especially where all operations 
are carried out in the home. Real grief has often followed too early 
sowing of seeds when the available equipment did not permit their 
subsequent proper handling until time to plant them outdoors. 

A SATISFACTORY soil for use in starting seeds is one made up of 
equal parts of clean sand, ordinary loam and a humus material such 
as granulated peat moss. Freedom from weed seeds will prove bene- 
ficial. Also, it is well to sterilize to destroy damping-off fungi. 





WOODY plants, particularly evergreens, which are growing close to 
the foundations of buildings, may have gone into the Winter with 
their roots in soil slightly on the dry side. A thorough soaking of 
such plantings during a period of thaw may be both possible and 
advisable. 

GARDEN makers who plan to use hotbeds should investigate the elec- 
tric installations (both cable and bulb) which are now available. 
Hotbeds should be built soundly with all parts fitting snugly. Sashes 
should be fastened down against their possible disturbance by high 
Spring winds. 


Reminders for Southern Gardeners 


ANNUALS which were transplanted last month should now be pro- 
tected against insects and given periodical feeding with liquid manure 
or a complete commercial fertilizer. 

IN STARTING the now generally accepted practice of permanent 
mulch culture for many trees and shrubs, it is well to supply nitrate 
fertilizer during the first season after mulching. 

CAMELLIAS, being plants of well-drained slightly sour soils, have been 
found to respond well to feedings with complete azalea or blueberry 
fertilizers made up of both organic and inorganic ingredients. 
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and photographed by H. Armstrong Roberts 
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NEW ENGLAND'S GREATEST HORTICULTURAL EVENT 
March 17 to 22 Inclusive 
Opening Day, 1 to 10 P.M. Other Days 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Six Wonderful Days of Flowers, Fragrance and Music!! 
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HORTICULTURE 


Better Gardens Make Better Homes 











HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 











F IT is fair to say that judging schools constitute a phenomenon, 
then it is one of the most appealing of all the phenomena which 
have manifested themselves in the present-day expansion of horti- 
cultural activities. Undoubtedly New York has been the base from 
which this interest has spread. It 
was eleven years ago that the Fed- 
erated Garden Club of New York 
State held its first course for flower 
show exhibitors and judges. That 
first course was largely experi- 
mental, of course, but it proved such a success that it has been con- 
tinued annually and has led to the establishment of similar courses 
in other centers throughout the land. 

This movement has served to create standards which are generally 
recognized throughout the country. Likewise, it has developed a 
group of instructors and, to some extent, distinct schools of flower 
arranging. Naturally, it has also produced a great many well quali- 
fied judges and has, therefore, improved the standards of the shows. 
It may be well to note incidentally, that a high score does not neces- 
sarily indicate that the person receiving the score is outstanding as a 
judge in actual practice. Some women are born judges and can always 
be counted upon to make sound decisions regardless of training. 

The tendency in recent years has been in the direction of greater 
latitude in these courses and in many instances they have been 
expanded to include specific instruction for exhibitors as well as 
judges. This has led to the placing of greater emphasis on culture 
and the choice of material. 

The Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania and the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society united this year in putting on a course 
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A esbonnait blossom with a leaf. 





The Gentle Art of 


Flower Arrangement 


Yellow roses and pussy willow with fruit. 


JUDGING SCHOOL ARRANGEMENTS 


which went still further, including a lecture on landscape design and 
one on the theory of planting. 

In New York, however, emphasis this year continued to be placed 
on arrangements, with such subjects as color, design, and comparison 
being stressed. One session was given 
over to a discussion of audible 
judging, which has been receiving 
considerable attention of late. 

The Boston course kept pretty 
close to the consideration of garden 
show problems and at the end of the course exhibitions of flower 
arrangements in three classes were set up. Then students who took 
the examination were given an opportunity to judge these arrange- 
ments, after which the appointed judges made their verdicts public. 

Dr. R. C. Allen of Cornell University, one of the chief speakers 
in Boston, was very frank in saying that in his opinion many flower 
shows are using wrong or outworn standards in their horticultural 
classes. He explained this situation by saying that there had been 
little change in these classes since the time, some 250 years ago, when 
rival gardeners started flower shows to initiate competition among 
themselves. 

He said that the shows would be more educational and interesting 
if some of the priciples of pure decoration were permitted to be used 
by individual exhibitors in staging horticultural exhibits. He spoke 
of the deadening effect on the attractiveness of horticultural exhibits 
through the use of uniform containers, which often cause show 
classes to become progressively unattractive as the number of entries 
increases. The Boston school was conducted by the Garden Club 
Federation of Massachusetts. 
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Victorian arrangement with mixed flowers. 









Dr. Barbour Appointed to Advisory Board 


United States Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, has re- 
cently announced the appointment of Dr. Thomas Barbour, director 
of the Harvard University Museum and its Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy, to the advisory board of the National Park Service. Dr. 
Barbour will take the position left vacant by the resignation of Dr. 
Hermon C. Bumpus of Duxbury, Mass. and St. Petersburg, Fla. 
The former is an authority on the geographic distribution of reptiles 
and amphibians and has made extensive explorations in the Orient, 
the West Indies, and in Central and South America. He is also cus- 
todian of the Harvard Biological Station and Botanical Garden at 
Soledad, Cuba, and chairman of the executive committee of the 
Institute for Research in Tropical America. 

The Advisory Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings 
and Monuments is composed of non-salaried members who study 
problems relating to the selection, classification and public use of 
parks and allied areas. Board recommendations are submitted peri- 
odically to the director of the National Park Service and the secretary 
of the interior. 


Garden Club Pilgrimage to Mexico 


Mexico, the land of perpetual flowers, is to be visited this Spring 
by garden members from all over the United States, who will par- 
ticipate in a pilgrimage to leave the Texas border the night of March 
14, remaining through March 24. 

The buginvillea, which thrives in Mexico and in many other 
lands, was discovered by a French seaman, De Bougainville, in 
Brazil. The famous night blooming cereus of Hawaii was carried to 
that island by a seaman from Mexico, its native land. Mexico is the 
native home of the poinsettia, the Christmas flower as it is commonly 
called in Mexico. 

The 1941 pilgrimage affords the opportunity to know the tropi- 
cal plant life of southern Texas, where the Texas gardeners meet in 
the magic Rio Grande Valley. Harlingen will be the headquarters, 
March 12, 13 and 14, and an opportunity will be afforded to visit 
the entire valley. 








Wanted: Jaunty Bouquets 


EVER was there a group of flower arrangements which 

scored higher than one which I saw just before I started 
to write these words. These arrangements were subtle and 
original. They were designed and executed with a full appre- 
ciation of the principles laid down by the best instructors. 
Yet they failed to move me. Why? I think it was because of 
the hour—the tense, critical hour which calls for something 
different, something braver, perhaps, something more debo- 
nair and jocund. 

Arrangement modes in other countries are settled and per- 
manent. Europe had its buxom bouquets long before Mr. 
Richardson Wright suggested that mellifluous term, Mrs. 
Constance Spry told us about them a few years ago. Attenu- 
ated bouquets, evolved from Japan’s mysticism and nature 
worship, are centuries old and have made a wide appeal to 
Occidentals, although we are learning that a leaf and a stick 
mean little without the symbolism which they interpret to the 
Oriental mind. 

Unlike these older lands, America takes its arrangements 
as changing fashions. Of late the esthetic, the bizarre, the 
ethereal have held the center of the stage. Is it not time now 
for arrangements which tug at the heart, brighten the eyes, 
relax the tension of the mind? Heaven knows there never was 
a greater need for them. 

Do not ask me how to make them. I do not know; and 
yet I make a plea for them. If we can’t be gay, let us at least 
be jaunty! 

—E. I. F. 
Boston, Mass. 























Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the best 
1940-41 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers a second 
prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten dollars and three 
additional prizes of five dollars each. This competition is restricted 
to individual clubs; it does not apply to federations. No attempt is 
made to define the word “‘best.’”” The judges will consider each 
Year Book submitted from all angles. Comprehensiveness, orig- 
inality, make-up, artistry—these and other points will be factors in 
determining the decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club 
with a small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize last 
year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1941 competi- 
tion. Year Books to be entered in this competition must reach the 
office of “‘Horticulture,’’ 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
by September 1, 1941. 





New Library Catalogue in Pennsylvania 


A new catalogue of the library of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society has just been issued. The library now contains 5,000 vol- 
umes, including recent gardening books, old herbals, floras of many 
states, current horticultural magazines and bound volumes of old 
issues, and catalogues of seed firms and nurseries. 

This catalogue is divided into two parts. The former lists all the 
books in the library under the authors’ names and the latter com- 
prises a list of the best-known books grouped according to subjects. 
An index of the subject catalogue is found at the end of the book. 

The library itself is open to the public for reference and members 
have the privilege of borrowing books which may be obtained by 
mail with no charge other than postage. Copies of the catalogue are 
available for 25 cents, upon application to the librarian, Room 601, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bulletin Tells How to Select Fruit Trees 


Believing that the fruit grower would be greatly aided in the selec- 
tion, care, and planting of nursery-grown fruit trees if he had a 
better understanding of the nurseryman’s problems and of how such 
trees are produced in the nursery, Dr. H. B. Tukey, horticulturist 
at the state experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., has prepared a 
well-illustrated circular for those who are planning to set out new 
plantings and are interested in getting the trees off to a good start. 

Of major importance in the circular are the sections dealing with 
the best root-stocks for the different fruits, the handling of the stocks 
prior to planting in the orchard, and the planting and subsequent 
care of young fruit trees. In all of these sections, Dr. Tukey draws 
upon extensive experimental work he has had under way on the sta- 
tion grounds for several years. 


Delphinium Society Elects Officers 


It has been announced that the new officers of the American 
Deiphinium Society, elected recently, are as follows: 

President, Dr. S. E. Taylor, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Eastern vice-president, L. G. Bruggemann, Hingham, Mass. 

Central vice-president, J. W. Seymour, Kokomo, Ind. 

Western vice-president, Frank Reinelt, Capitola, Cal. 

Director of research, Colonel Edward Steichen, Ridgefield, Conn. 

Secretary and treasurer, John J. Brugman, Hinsdale, III. 

Editor of year book, Ruth Mosher Place, Detroit, Mich. 

Assistant editor, Margaret R. Thomas, Detroit, Mich. 


Spring Garden Course on Long Island 


It is announced that a Spring garden course will be held each 
Tuesday from March 11 to May 13 at the Scudder greenhouse, Glen 
Cove, Long Island, N. Y. The time will be 9:30 to 12:30 a.m. 
The course will cover the sowing of seeds, transplanting, soils, ferti 
lizers and cuttings. Members may take their plants home afterwards. 
The lecturers will include Dr. F. T. McLean and Henry E. Downer. 
Anyone desiring further information may obtain it by writing to 
Miss Saidie E. Scudder, Glen Head, L. I., N. Y. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE NEEDS OF ROSES — 


Results of long investigations are somewhat surprising — 
New rose varieties in the catalogues now being sent out 


R. R. C. ALLEN, of Cornell Univer- 
D sity, in a recent report at a meeting of 
commercial flower growers, gave some 
interesting conclusions as to watering and fer- 
tilizing roses. It was his contention that, con- 
trary to common opinion, roses are not the 
hungry feeders which they are often repre- 
sented as being. In fact, he said, if the nitrogen 
content of the soil is built up too high, the 
new growth of the plants hardens and their 
flower buds do not seem to open as they 


Named for Rose Bampton, opera singer, this 
red hybrid tea rose has 50 or more petals. 


Anne Vanderbilt is one of the Brownells’ 
handsome new sub-zero hybrid tea roses. 


February 15, 1941 


should. Since during the warm months, the 
nitrogen content of the soil runs higher natu- 
rally, it is now considered a mistake to use 
nitrogenous fertilizers too freely on roses. 
The general slackening of growth of roses 


during Summer has also been found in some: 


cases to be directly attributed to an insuffi- 
cient water supply. In order to maintain ac- 
tive growth and the free production of flow- 
ers, an adequate supply of water is essential. 
These ideas in regard to the practices of fer- 
tilizing and watering are more clearly under- 
stood when one thinks over Dr. Allen's as- 
sertion that a three-year-old rose plant may 
have roots which reach down into the soil 
for some three feet and spread out laterally 
for as much as seven feet. 

It is now recommended that roses be fed 
once in Spring at about the time when the 
rapidly extending growth is some four to six 
inches long. This one application of fertilizer 
will be sufficient if continued heavy rains 
which leach down the plant food are not en- 
countered. In case the season is wet, a second 
application will be advisable for the reason 
just stated. 

When it comes to pruning the bushes after 
the first heavy crop of flowers, Dr. Allen's 
advice is to be conservative and not take off 
too much wood. He also advises a Summer 
mulch of buckwheat hulls or peat moss, since 
they have proved to be the best in the tests 
which he has observed. 

This season’s catalogues list many new 
roses and a well-known grower reports on 
those he has tested as follows: 


New Varieties for 1941 


The best of this year’s new rose offerings 
is McGredy’s Salmon, with a low bushy plant 
which is really industrious, producing a gen- 
erous quantity of lovely, loose, double flowers 
of glowing salmon pink. There are just over 
two dozen petals in each blossom and a pleas- 
ing fruity fragrance. 

Another rose to be commended for abun- 
dance of bloom is Good News, from France. 
Radiance blood gives it a superb plant with 
a continuous display of nicely formed blooms 
of pale silvery pink. The color is not im- 
portant and the scent is nothing to speak 
about, but the flower has some three score 
petals and the plant is healthy. It appeals to 
me as a rose for the beginner and for the 
gardener who wants blooms without much 
trouble. 

Another new variety with promise is Dr. 
Lammert’s Charlotte Armstrong. This rose 
makes a strong plant and throws large, dou- 
ble flowers of very dark pink. There is a gold 
flush at the base and a hint of silver at the 
petal edges, the latter adding a pleasing 
touch. One must admit, however, that it has 
an unpleasant scent. 

From the same hybridizer are two roses 
with catchy names, Boutonniere and Sweet 
Sue. The former is a very double lapel rose 
of opalescent apricot, with a fruity fragrance. 
With me the pleasing little flowers were not 


71 


Adoration is a brilliant new hy- 
brid tea rose from Jean Gaujard. 


The House of McGredy sends McGredy’s 


Salmon in an appealing orange-pink shade. 


as plentiful as the good plants promised. 
Sweet Sue bears uninteresting, five petalled, 
fragrant, pink flowers which are few and far 
between on a big bushy plant. 

Two French roses which have been re- 
named for American commerce are Adoration 
(Ile de France at home) and Opal (Lise 
Palais in Europe). The former made splen- 
did growth and bloomed generously, but the 
orange-pink color was rather washy, as was 
the fragrance. It had 30 petals and may show 
improvement another year. Opal’s color was 
a warmer amber salmon which lightened con- 
siderably with maturity. There were three 
dozen petals with a pernetiana scent and the 
pernetiana habit of shedding its foliage early. 





Also from France comes Ville de Nancy, 
with spicily fragrant, very double flowers of 
silvery pink on an ordinary bush. 

Germany's pink offering, Elite, produced 
semi-double (20 petals) blooms of warm 
pink with a mild fragrance and a nondescript 
form after the shapely buds opened. 

Rather good is Home Sweet Home from 
England. In both plant and bloom it looks 
more like a hybrid perpetual than a conven- 
tional hybrid tea. The blooms were of fair 
size (three and one-half to four inches), 
fully double, opening a deep pink and then 
changing to a pleasing soft rose-pink. Its 
crowning virtue is a delightful old time rose 
fragrance. The sturdy plants blackspotted 
badly and were stingy. Another from Britain, 
McGredy’s Patrick Anderson might just as 
well have stayed on the other side. It had a 
double carmine-pink bloom with a strong, 
rather unpleasant scent. The plants studied 
lost their foliage early. 


New Red Roses 


Several red novelties are listed. Topping 
them in this commentator’s opinion is M. S. 
Hershey, originated by L. B. Coddington, 
who gave us Autumn and President Hoover, 
two famous roses. The Hershey rose has a 
tall plant with splendid foliage and 25- 
petalled blooms of deep scarlet-crimson. Bred 
for florists’ use from E. G. Hill and a Cod- 
dington seedling, it comes on long stems and 
has a mild but pleasing fragrance. For two 
years it has bloomed generously on plants 
that remained healthy surrounded with plants 
denuded by blackspot. These facts, and a 
lasting color, promise well for this red rose 
named for one of Pennsylvania’s most be- 
loved citizens. 

Another newcomer which looks good is 
Howard & Smith’s Heart’s Desire, a large, 
semi-double flower of velvety scarlet-red and 
a delightful spicy fragrance. Last year’s plants 
were rather good, but not as free as a rose 
with but few over a dozen petals should be. 
However, it is a beautiful rose at all stages 
and shows up well when cut. Also from Cali- 
fornia is Dr. Lammert’s Pickaninny, a single 
rose with pleasing dark red coloring and fine 
fragrance. It will appeal to lovers of the 
single varieties. 

Dr. Nicolas’ Flambeau showed trouble in 
retaining its foliage and the flowers varied 
considerably, most of them opened carmine- 
red and finished a weird shade of magenta. 
However, it is fragrant and the early bloom 
was pleasing in spite of the color. It is worth 
trial. 

Rose Bampton from Holland has created 
interest because of its rich honey-like fra- 
grance and attractive mass appearance when 
first open. The color ranges from orange- 
scarlet in Spring to scarlet-red in Fall. At 
both times it blues badiy. Growth was good 
and it bloomed well in spite of blackspotting. 
Another Dutch zose, Prince Bernhard, also 
made good growth, but was not so generous 
a bloomer. It has large, loose flowers with 35 
petals of bright red and exhales a spicy fra- 
grance. 

California, just becoming available should 
top the present list of bicolor novelties. It has 
a strong, bushy plant, which produces a satis- 


factory number of richly colored flowers of 
large size. The blooms are pinkish buff inside 
and bronzy pink on the reverse, have 25 petals 
and a strong fruity fragrance. It cannot com- 
pete with the shapely exhibition type blooms, 
but it is splendid for garden color. 

Apricot Queen from the same California 
grower, produces lovely double flowers of 
coppery orange pink, but the plants are not 
very strong although the foliage is attractive. 
It is fragrant and is a nice cut flower. 

The rose which Mons. Mallerin named for 
Dr. Kirk, a former president of The Ameri- 
can Rose Society, has beautiful long coppery 
brick buds which open to cactus-shaped 
blooms of orange copper, but the lovely flow- 
ers begin to blue before they are fully open, 
indicating that planting in shade might help 
its reputation. It is mildly fragrant. 

Named for the late Prime Minister of 
England by its Belgian originator, Neville 
Chamberlain was the least impressive of this 
group. Slender plants with sparse foliage pro- 
duced a few flowers of pale peach-pink. They 
were only mildly fragrant. 

Holland sends us the most spectacular rose 
of the year in Orange Nassau, a glorious 
flower on a miserable piant. It is a cupped 
bloom, the inside is a lovely blend of orange 
and salmon, while the reverse is yellow. Con- 
noisseurs will want it in spite of the poor 
plant. Another gay bloomer is Rotary Lyon 
from France. This also has a cupped flower 
of orange-yellow edged with carmine. It is 
fully double and appears on an upright plant. 

The only Spanish novelty on the list is 
Dot’s Riviera, having a large flower with 
short petals of orange-pink. It is extremely 
double and has little fragrance. The plants 
are low and spreading and blackspot badly. 

Although described as orange by the Ger- 
man originator, the rose named for Pearl S. 
Buck has been much lighter in color here, 
being pale buff tinted with pink until late 
Autumn, when the cactus shaped blooms 








Troublesome Words 
ewe’ a well-known actor used the 


word “‘Lichen’’ over the radio re- 
cently, pronouncing it “‘Lit-chin’’ (to 
thyme with kitchen) many listeners 
immediately jumped to the conclusion 
he had made a serious mistake. As a 
matter of fact, some of the very old 
dictionaries permit this pronunciation, 
but all modern dictionaries unite on 
li-ken (first syllable as like) as the 
only correct usage. If you wish to 
know the exact meaning of the word, 
here is Webster's rather awe-inspiring 
definition: 

“Li-chen (li-ken). 1. Any of a 
group of thallophytic plants (Liche- 
nes) growing as epiphytes on rocks, 
bark, etc. A lichen is a composite or- 
ganism, consisting of an ascomycetous 
(rarely basidiomycetous) fungus 
(lichen fungus) living symbiotically 
with an alga. 2. Med. Any of several 
eruptive skin diseases.—v. t. To cover 
with lichens, li'chen-ose (6s), li’chen- 
ous (us), adj. 
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were apricot edged with pink. The rich color 
was not very lasting and its greatest virtue 
seemed to be a delicious fruity fragrance, 
although it is pleasing when cut in the bud 
and opened indoors. 

It is reported that the Brownells will have 
several yellow novelty roses this year, but the 
only one appearing in catalogues so far is 
Anne Vanderbilt, described as a sub-zero 
hybrid tea. It is a bicolor with double flowers 
of grenadine-pink shaded with yellow. 


More Yellow Roses 


The best of the yellow novelties appears 
to be Mrs. Oliver Ames, also from Holland. 
The flowers have some 50 petals, fine form 
and a pleasing light yellow color. Sweet fra- 
grance adds to its cutting value. The upright 
plants with healthy bronzy foliage will ap- 
peal to the gardener. The deepest yellow of 
the season was seen in the French rose, Rose 
d’Or, which unfortunately faded quickly un- 
der the Summer sun. It is slightly double 
with a fruity fragrance and an irregular 
build. Like most of its type, the foliage is 
susceptible to blackspot. 

The Northern Ireland firm of Dickson sent 
us Silver Jubilee which did have good foliage 
but the plants only grew 15 inches tall. The 
flowers, neither yellow nor white, were 
shapely, very double and opened with outer 
petals of ivory and lemon and showing pink- 
ish tints on the inner ones. The uninteresting 
blooms were few and far between. Another 
shy bloomer was Mallerin’s Serene which 
started with pale yellow buds, opened flesh 
and matured white except for yellow bases of 
the petals. There were not enough flowers to 
attract attention. 

Found in a California catalogue are Jonk- 
heer Mr. G. Sandberg from Holland and Mrs. 
Oswald Lewis from England. The Dutch 
rose is said to have a strong lasting yellow 
color while the Rose from England is cream 
flushed with pink. I have not seen either of 
them, but have had good reports on both. 


New Climbing Roses 


Two climbers are listed, Dr. Nicolas’ cross 
of Charles P. Kilham and Georg Arends 
which has been named Dr. J. H. Nicolas, 
has large double flowers of a lovely shade of 
soft silvery pink and a spicy fragrance. So 
far the plants have not shown much inclina- 
tion to climb but if they do, it will be a fine 
rose as there are a few flowers all season. The 
second, F. Ferrer, came from Spain and is a 
fairly strong grower, producing a nice crop 
of early Summer bloom and an occasional 
flower afterwards. The 12-petalled blooms 
are deep red and make a good impression. 

There are a half a dozen hybrid polyan- 
thas, all of the large-flowered type catalogued 
by some nurseries as floribunda. Three of 
these, Adolf Grille, Bouquet and D. T. Poul- 
sen Improved are red; Dainty Maid and 
Little Miss Muffet are pink, while Poulsen’s 
Copper is a medley of watermelon red and 
golden yellow when first open, but ending 
warm pink. This variety reminds one more of 
last year’s Poulsen’s Yellow than the strong 
growing, large-flowered varieties we used to 
get from the Poulsens. 
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ACK in 1938 the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society recognized the work of 
Mr. Joseph B. Gable of Stewartstown, Pa., 
as a hybridizer and propagator of rhododen- 
dron species new to American cultivation by 
awarding him the Jackson Dawson Memo- 
rial Medal. In the citation which accom- 
panied the medal, Mr. Gable was credited 
with having developed a 
number of rhododendron 
varieties or, as they are 
more commonly known, 
azaleas, suitable for grow- 
ing under American con- 
ditions. This statement 
was in a certain sense pro- 
phetic, for it is only this 
year that any number of 
Mr. Gable’s hybrids have 
become available in suffi- 
cient quantity to be mar- 
keted widely. Nearly all 
of his worth-while clons 
have now been given 
garden names in place of 
the numbers under which 
they have hitherto been 
known. 

These hardy azaleas of 
Mr. Gable’s cannot be 
looked upon as being a new race of hybrids, 
since their parentage is diverse. Thus, rather 
than being introduced under some pseudo- 
botanical class name, they are being put out 
as individual named plants known, as a 
group, to be as showy as the Kurume azaleas, 
but much hardier. In fact, according to Mr. 
Gable’s tests, all of them will thrive in cul- 
tural zone V, as shown in the map of hardi- 
ness zones which forms the frontispiece of 
Alfred Rehder’s ‘“‘Manual of Cultivated Trees 
and Shrubs,”’ second edition. As is well 
known, zone V is a hardiness band extending 
from New England to the southwest and 
thence north along the Rockies. 

In habit most of Mr. Gable’s azaleas make 
neat three- to five-foot plants, although there 
are some exceptions which are known to 
grow slower or faster than those figures 
imply. Also, these new azaleas range all the 
way from deciduous kinds to true evergreen 
as far as Winter appearance is concerned. 

Flowering from early May well into June, 
Mr. Gable’s hybrids offer double, single and 
hose-in-hose flowers, mostly in colors of red 
and pink. Without going into further detail, 
it would seem that Mr. Gable has really 
worked up a group of hardy azaleas which 
have all the garden qualities of the Kurumes. 


T SEEMS to me that the newly organized 

Maine Gladiolus Society has set a real 
record for accomplishment among such spe- 
cialized organizations. Within the remark- 
ably short period of 12 months, it has en- 
rolled over 50 members, staged a first-class 
exhibition, held a seedling show, and pub- 
lished an authoritative, informative year 
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Mr. Joseph B. Gable. 


book. As the story behind this remarkable 
organization is told by its secretary, Mrs. 
Madaleine J. Walenta, of South China, Me., 
the idea of a society and a show for gladiolus 
growers in Maine had its beginning in a con- 
versation which took place during the 1939 
New England Gladiolus Society show in 
Boston. It appears that two novice exhibitors 
from the State of Maine 
met at that show and 
compared notes on the 
difficulties of the rather 
long trip down to Boston 
and the hardships through 
which the show blooms 
had to pass in the process. 
Then there was the fact 
that the show in Boston 
comes at a date which is 
earlier than it is possible 
to have Maine-grown 
gladioli in first-class show 
condition. Out of this 
conversation has come this 
splendid society which is 
affiliated with its parent 
organization, the New 
England Gladiolus So- 
ciety. The year book 
itself contains a_ well- 
balanced discussion of gladiolus breeding, 
growing and showing. Since all of this in- 
formation is presented from the point of 
view of one who wishes to grow his gladioli 
in.Maine, it is a handbook for amateurs and 
professionals alike in that northeastern state. 


WAS pleased to have been remembered 
with a copy of the calendar of the Massa- 
chusetts State College for 1941, especially 





since it is dedicated to Professor Frank A. 
Waugh, horticulturist, journalist and artist. 
Appropriately enough the illustrations are 
pen and ink sketches taken from Professor 
Waugh’s extensive portfolio. 

In its dedication, the college acknowledges 
the long service of this extremely able faculty 
member who retired in 1939, after having 
served the college as teacher, administrator, 
and friend of students. Even above these serv- 
ices, however, Professor Waugh will be re- 
membered for his having kindled in the stu- 
dent body a constantly growing interest in 
the fine arts. 


HAVE often been asked about the flower 

of the now popular pick-a-back plant, 
Tolmiea menziesi, which is famed for its 
ability to propagate itself vegetatively. As 
Dr. E. J. Alexander pointed out in a recent 
issue of the bulletin of the New York Botan- 
ical Garden—whence came the illustration 
used in Horticulture for February 1—the 
plant does flower. In cultivation, however, 
the 18-inch flower stems bearing unattractive 
greenish blooms are seldom seen. Dr. Alexan- 
der also writes of the plant in its native 
Pacific Northwest and reviews its somewhat 
checkered botanical history. 


HAVE been receiving repeated reports that 

unseasonably low temperatures in some 
rose-growing sections have injured much of 
the stock that was to have been for sale next 
Spring. This could mean that a late Spring 
shortage of rose plants in variety seems in 
prospect. This year more than ever then, the 
best advice would be to order at once, plant 
as early as possible. 
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The new hybrid azalea Caroline Gable, which 


represents what may well be called a new race. 
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THE MAKING OF A ROCK GARDEN*— 


flower shows open, when one will get a 

taste of what lies directly beyond. The 
air will be filled with the pungent fragrance 
of pines, azaleas and many other plants. 
There will be hillsides of acacias, naturalistic 
slopes, waterfalls to stir the imagination, to- 
gether with rock gardens filled with rare as 
well as common alpine plants such as are to 
be found on the lofty crags in Switzerland 
and in the Himalayas as well as in America— 
a peaceful league of nations. As one looks at 
the colorful mats of alpine plants in the 
shows, he will know then that he, too, can 
have such a garden at not too great an 
expense. 

This was not true a number of years ago. 
Then these plants were confined to their 
native countries, but attempts were often 
made to move them into European and 
American gardens. 

The first obstacle encountered was in dig- 
ging the plants, for although they were tiny, 
the root systems were often immense—some- 
times nine feet in length. After the first weary 
hunters had the plants out of the ground, 
they found them so mutilated that they were 
useless. Learning the lesson the hard way, the 
plant hunters next went after small, seedling 
plants. These were dug up easily enough but 
most of them failed to survive the journey 
and the few that did survive died after a 
short time. 

The plants reacted to different minerals. 
For example, if a rock plant has grown on 
rocks rich in potash as in Italy, rich in soda 
as in Norway, or rich in titanic oxide as in 
eastern Spain or the western Mediterranean 
and is then moved to a locality totally lack- 
ing in these, the plant naturally dies. All this 
was true back in 1870 but the plant hunter 
did not know it. 


|: IS but a few weeks before the Spring 


Correvon’s First Success 


A young horticulturist by the name of 
Henri Correvon in his native Switzerland 
watched all this. He, too, had tried to move 
the plants without success. One day he broke 
open a pod in the palm of his hand and as 
tiny seeds fell out he knew he had solved the 
problem of spreading the small plants to the 
far corners of the earth. 

He made a thorough study of the soil, 
finding that it was well drained and very 
gravelly, so gravelly, in fact, that most other 
plants would perish in it. He carefully pre- 
pared a seed bed, and as the plants grew found 
that he could move them at will without a 
setback. 

Several years later he exhibited some of his 
prized plants at a flower show in Geneva. 
Horticultural minds of that era were trained 
to judge stately specimens of trees and shrubs, 

*From a radio broadcast by Mr. Alexander 
Irving Heimlich of Woburn, Mass., over Station 
W EEL, at 9:00 a.m., Saturday, February 8, under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 


How to choose the location, the site and 
the plants explained by a well-known expert 


also topiary art and, so, it is not surprising 
that Correvon’s straggly alpine plants failed 
to elicit the admiration they deserved. The 
judges, however, wished to encourage the 
young horticulturist and awarded him four 
silver spoons, little realizing that whatever 
else they judged would more or less die out 
with that era. 

There are no hardships to encounter in 
making a rock garden now. The nearest 
nursery can hand one a catalogue containing 
the names of hundreds of charming alpine or 
rock plants. One can have color from early 
Spring until long after taps have been 
sounded for most other flowers in the Fall. 
Before I recommend a few of these, it might 
be well to consider the location and the soil. 


Rock Garden Sites 


The most logical place is, of course, in 
natural outcroppings of ledge, if one is for- 
tunate enough to have them. Unfortunately, 
however, the soil around these ledges is acid, 
a condition most alpine plants abhor; also, 
very often it will be a clay soil which means 
poor drainage that the plants simply will not 
tolerate. 

Long association in this profession has 
shown that 90 per cent will grow in a well- 
drained soil. The mixture which I have used 
time and again is two parts of light garden 
soil and one of sand and gravel, mixed thor- 
oughly. This should be to a depth of 18 
inches. If the garden is located on a slope, 
nothing else is required. If, on the other hand, 
the garden is on a fairly level surface and one 
is not sure whether or not it is waterlogged 
underneath, it is necessary to excavate an 
additional two feet and fill in with gravel 
and broken stone and on top of this place the 
prepared soil. 

Not everyone has an outcropping on his 
premises. Very serious mistakes have been 
made in the selection of stone or ledge. All 
excavated and light-colored field boulders 
and quarried rock, no matter how large, 
should be excluded. Only weathered ledge 
rock, flat in appearance and so arranged as to 
simulate the natural stratification of existing 
ledges should be used. If the first attempt 
fails, try again until the pieces of ledge take 
on pleasing lines. Only then is one ready for 
the plants. I like to limit my selections to 10 
inches in height, although some nurseries list 
as rock plants every one that does not exceed 
two feet in height. 

One should be careful where he places the 
rock garden. To set it without reason in the 
middle of the lawn is as unattractive as it is 
unnecessary. If there is a bank near the foun- 
dation of the house, that might become an 
ideal spot. Together with the evergreens in 
the foundation planting a colorful effect 
might be achieved. If the grounds are small, 
as is the case with most suburban homes, the 
garden is good placed in a corner with a 
background of hemlocks. Their lacy effect is 
always intriguing. 

For a mass of color azaleas that bloom at 
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different times should be planted and a few 
mountain laurels are very satisfactory in 
front of the hemlocks. When the garden is 
not in bloom the background will present a 
picturesque appearance. If the corner is also 
a street intersection, the hemlocks should be 
omitted and only the laurel and azaleas used 
for a background so motorists can look over 
them. 

Having determined where the garden is to 
be and how to build it, let us return to the 
plants. Time does not permit going into de- 
tail as to shade- or sun-loving plants, or those 
that prefer acid or lime in the soil. I shall 
name only those that like full sun. 

For Spring let us use several varieties of 
Phlox subulata. Personally, I enjoy three of 
these more than the others: P. subulata 
Vivid, an interesting light pink; P. subulata 
alba, pure white and indispensable; P. subu- 
lata Blue Hill, lavender blue. 

Draba repens is an interesting low plant 
with yellow blossoms, a fast spreader. Use 
several of the alyssums. They bloom a few 
weeks later than the drabas and can be had in 
shades from golden to a very pale yellow. 
There is considerable discussion as to whether 
the golden one, A. saxatile compactum, should 
be used. Some think the color is too intense 
but there is nothing I enjoy more than vivid, 
warm colors in the Spring after the bleak 
days of Winter. The hardy candytuft, /beris 
sempervirens, is good for a dazzling white. 

If the garden is a tiny one, use the iberis 
Little Gem. For additional white use several 
kinds of arabis. A. mollis, when not in 
bloom, is not more than two inches in height 
and the blossoms are borne on thin, slender 
stems about eight inches high. A. alpina and 
A. alpina flore plena should also be used. For 
blue there are numerous aubretias, ajugas and 
anemones, which are also obtainable in pink. 


Summer-Flowering Plants 


For Summer there is an endless variety to 
choose from: achilleas, dianthus, campanulas, 
thymes, sedums and this goes on indefinitely 
until Fall. These plants are extremely hardy 
and afford much color and enjoyment. 

I have purposely named these common 
rock plants, because I know they will do 
what I claim they will. After one has mas- 
tered these and has become an enthusiastic 
addict, there will be ample time to try the 
more difficult plants, such as gentians. 

Before the war the art of rock gardening 
had reached its highest degree of development 
in England. Some of the largest gardens con- 
tained acres of colorful plant life. Some day, 
when the mad conflict is over, it will be gay 
mats of aubretias and arabis which will cheer 
the workers in the grim task of rehabilitation 
that is sure to follow. Then, when Winston 
Churchill returns to Chartwell Manor, his 
beloved red brick Elizabethan house in the 
Kentish town of Westerham, cne of his 
prides, his rock garden which he built him- 
self, will be a never-ending source of pleasure 
and contentment. 


HORTICULTURE 
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PLANT GALLS AND HOW THEY ARE MADE — 


There are nearly 2000 different kinds, all of 
them deformations caused by work of insects 


OST garden makers are familiar with 
M only a few kinds of plant galls, but 
the number of different kinds actu- 
ally existing in North America runs to 
almost two thousand. They appear in almost 
innumerable variations as to 
form, and many of them are 
colored attractively. 

Dr. Ephraim Felt, one of the 
few men to make a comprehen- 
sive study of galls and the insects 
which produce them, lists eight 
easily distinguished groups, with 
some species like the pear midge, 
the chrysanthemum midge and 
the spruce gall aphid as pests of the 
first magnitude. In his new book, 
“Plant Galls and Gall Makers,’’* 
Dr. Felt reviews the life histories 
of many gall insects and shows 
pictures of galls about which the 
average man never dreamed. 

It appears that certain of the 
galls have commercial or medici- 
nal value to offset their harmful 
aspects. Several kinds, for exam- 
ple, are used in the making of ink 
and others in remedies or as food 
for man and beast. The “black 
oak wheat’’ of Missouri is a good 
example. This is a deciduous oak 
gall which has high value as stock 
and poultry food. 

As a matter of fact, galls may 
well be made the basis of an easy 
and fascinating hobby if collected as Dr. Felt 
suggests. 

Gall producers are different from insects 
which merely feed on plants because they pro- 
duce an irritation which causes adjacent plant 
tissue to develop in such a manner as to give 
its attackers shelter as well as sustenance. A 
remarkable fact about this ability to take a 
peculiar advantage of plant hosts is that it is 
practiced by several widely different groups of 
insects. 

As Dr. Felt states,plant mites, gall midges, 
and the gall wasps have largely mastered 
the problem of feeding in such a way as 
to obtain through the mere satisfying of the 
pangs of hunger most satisfactory shelter from 
the elements. In feeding, the gall producing 
insects have learned how to gauge their activi- 
ties so that growth is stimulated, while not 
too many plant cells are killed. Furthermore, 
many of them are highly selective in their 
choice of plants, restricting their feeding to 
closely related plants and, in some cases, to 
certain parts of plants. 

A variety of methods is used by different 
insects in obtaining the desired goal of shelter. 
The less highly organized gall producers, such 
as the plant mites, occur in comparatively 
simple galls, leaf rolls or pouch galls. The 
mites are microscopic in size, the largest of 





*“Plant Galls and Gall Makers”, by Ephraim 
Porter Felt. Published by Comstock Publishing 
Company, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. Price $4.00. 
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Gall of box 
leaf midge. 


them being visible to the naked eye as little 
more than tiny specks. They occur in many 
kinds of plants. Some live freely on the leaf 
surfaces, many in dense, felted masses of plant 
hairs and others, such as the filbert gall mite, 
in buds. Still others, like the 
maple bladder gall, live in a va- 
riety of pouch or pocket galls. 
Many winter over in buds or un- 
der bud scales. 

Some galls (the pear midge is 
an example) develop at the ex- 
pense of seeds and, incidentally, 
produce some malformation and 
prevent the normal development 
of fruit. In a number of bud 
galls, the producers develop at the 
expense of the tender portions 
within the stunted parts below, 
aborting the stem tips and caus- 
ing rudimentary structures to 
mass into rosette galls. 

There are a number of gall 
makers among the plant lice, per- 
haps the best known of which is 
the disfiguring cone gall of the 
Norway spruce. It was a gall- 
making plant louse Dr. Felt tells 
us, one of the Phylloxera which 
caused the depopulation of Euro- 
pean vineyards years ago and even 
now threatens European grape 
varieties wherever they are grown 
on their own roots. 

The gall midges constitute a 
large group of small, delicate flies which pro- 
duce galls found on different parts of a wide 
variety of plants. A more common one is a 
stem gall of goldenrod. 

The gall wasps are a large and complex 
group of small insects of wasp-like or ant- 
like appearance, which are for the most part 
inhabitants of oaks. They are responsible for 
the development of spined oak galls, oak 
apples, oak bullet galls, galls on oak twigs, 
and others. It is only within these completely 
closed galls that the whitish legless maggots 
of the wasps are to be found. Dr. Felt says 
that the galls which’these wasps 
make on oak trees are of relative 
unimportance economically, but 
that a few may cause serious 
stem injury by killing whole 
branches and occasionally most 
of the infested tree. Such severe 
infestations generally follow a 
series of seasons favorable to the 
development of the insect. The 
cumulative effect of old galls 
remaining on the trees for years 
often tends to make for a degree 
of unsightliness out of propor- 
tion to the actual number of live 
insects present. 

Certain insect galls, particu- 
larly bud galls, produce a honey- 
dew in sufficient quantities to 
attract bees. It is reported that 
galls on trees of Quercus lobata 
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Beaked willow gall. 


in one section of California produce honey- 
dew so abundantly that in some years the bees 
cannot take it all and entire trees are made 
greasy by the excess. 

Like other living things, the gall insects— 
despite seemingly protected lives—are subject 
to natural checks. Unfavorable weather dur- 
ing the time in which the adults are abroad 
may seriously reduce the population of a 
species. At such times they often fail to find 
suitable food plants. 

The life cycles of the insects seem to fit in 
with the seasons, however. For instance, the 
gall wasps produce their wingless females 
during the windy seasons when the winged 
flies of the other generations would be most 
likely to be prevented from reaching their 





Pine-cone gall 
on willow. 


Gall of wool sower 
on oak, 


food. Then, too, in cases where a species of 
gall insect restricts its infestation to certain 
definite host plants, its increase in distribution 
is limited to that of the favored plant. 

Dr. Felt also points out that there are pred- 
atory and parasitic insects which may attack 
the gall makers directly or may rob them of 
sustenance by feeding upon the nourishment 
in the gall. Some of these pred- 
ators are gall insects them- 
selves, preferring to prey upon 
their cousins, rather than to 
undertake making galls for 
themselves. 

Then, in other cases, birds, 
squirrels, or even mice have been 
known to feed upon insect galls, 
or their contents. 

Although most galls are 
caused by but a single species 
of insect, some may be found 
which are inhabited by two, or 
possibly more, species. The oc- 
currence of a gall upon a plant 
leaf or its shoots does not neces- 
sarily indicate the work of more 
than one species. A few produce 
galls on either flowers, leaves or 
soft stems. 











Recently Introduced Vegetables 


ANY gardeners grow the same varieties 

of vegetables year after year, little 

realizing that a great deal of progress has 
been made in improving their quality. 

It is difficult to properly evaluate the new 
vegetables, as improvements in flavor and 
tenderness may be easily lost by improper 
cooking. Vigor, disease resistance, earliness 
and increased productiveness are more readily 
apparent. While new varieties of vegetables 
are not as plentiful as flowers, there are sev- 
eral of recent introduction that merit the 
attention of the home gardener. 

Commodore, a new green bush bean, is 
excellent. It is called a dwarf form of the 
popular pole bean, Kentucky Wonder. It has 
the same distinctive flavor, is very meaty and 
stringless. A basket of Commodore closely 
resembles this bean in color and shape. It is 
rather early and, while not as productive as 
some varieties, is satisfactory. Tendergreen, 
also, is of fine quality and is ready for table 
use several days earlier than most busk beans. 
I found it resistant to light frost. 

As yet I have not found any of the new 
hybrid varieties of sweet corn equal in sweet- 
ness to the best strains of Golden Bantam, in 
spite of awards in the All-America trials. The 
sweetest, tenderest corn I have ever tasted is 
the variety Cream of Gold, a recent introduc- 
tion but not a hybrid. This variety gives 
three ears to a stalk under favorable condi- 
tions. The cob is of small circumference but 
filled with large plump kernels. The ear is 
eight to nine inches long and the casing of 
the kernel is very thin. This variety retains 
its tenderness on the cob several days longer 
than most kinds and is ten days later than 
Golden Bantam. 

The eggplant New Hampshire Hybrid is 
early, productive, and of excellent quality. 
It is slightly smaller than the standard varie- 
ties. 

Most amateurs attempt to grow head let- 
tuce but hot weather soon takes its toll and 
by the first of June it has failed to head and 
gone to seed. Recently a new lettuce appeared 
—Imperial 847—of the iceberg type and 
gives good heads in hot weather. Last sea- 
son it was largely superseded by Imperial 44, 
which takes a trifle longer to head, but is 
better in quality and makes firmer heads. The 
leaves do not become tough or grow bitter to 
the taste as in some heat-resistant varieties. 
All varieties of lettuce need a rich soil and 
plenty of moisture. 

Another delicious salad vegetable, one 
easily grown, is endive. Deep Heart Fringed 
is a decided improvement over older kinds. It 
makes a strong robust plant, with attractive 
large fringed broad leaves, which are readily 
blanched. It is also slow to go to seed. 

King of the North is an excellent sweet 
pepper—early, productive and with excellent 
flavor. The peppers are attractive in shape 
and are dark red when mature. 

There are many new carrots, most of 
which are called coreless and in some varieties 


the core has virtually disappeared. I prefer 
Tendersweet, both for its flavor and the ap- 
pearance of its roots when dug. 

Although not new the dwarf variety of 
pea, Blue Bantam, is a splendid addition. It 
grows about 24 inches high and is amazingly 
productive. The pods are long for an early 
variety. It is a wrinkled variety and very 
sweet. For the last six years I have been able 
to plant the seed well before the first of 
April. 

This is as early as the smooth varieties are 
generally planted. However, I soak the seeds 
for several days before planting and until 
they begin to germinate. Planted then, I have 
never had them rot. 

—kKenneth W. Houghton. 
Dedham, Mass. 


A New Swiss Chard Variety 


WISS chard has long had a place in back- 

yard gardens because of the fact that it is 

a cut-and-come-again vegetable. When the 

tops are removed new tops grow, which 

means of course, that a continuous crop can 

be produced on a very limited space of 
ground. 

Now comes a new variety of Swiss chard, 
one which resembles rhubarb in color and 
therefore, has been christened Burpee’s Rhu- 
barb Chard. The stalks are a translucent 
crimson in color and this rich hue extends 
out through the veins into the dark green, 
heavily crumpled leaves. 

As with most Swiss chard, plants are ready 
to eat in 60 days from the time the seed is 
sown and continue to yield until frost. There 
is no crop which can be grown more eco- 
nomically. 





A Swiss chard which has much 


the appearance of rhubarb. 
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One-Woman Vegetable Garden 


FTER reading the article on ‘““The Vege- 

table Garden’’ in the January 15 issue 

of Horticulture I feel that my experience 

with a one-woman vegetable garden over a 

period of many years may have some points 

which would be of interest to beginners in 
vegetable gardening. 

The garden, 60 x 60 feet and fenced, was 
planned to provide vegetables for a family of 
five adults and three children and nothing 
which took much space, time, or trouble was 
grown. One-quarter of the garden was in 
pole lima beans, planted as soon as the 
weather was definitely warm, and bearing 
from mid-August until frost. Limas cooked 
just after picking are incomparably better than 
those bought in the market, and aside from 
spraying and tying up, are easy to care for. 

My next main crop was tomatoes, trained 
on four-foot chicken wire, planted in two 
rows, and tied to the wire in espalier fashion. 
They were ruthlessly pruned and cut back 
and bore far more heavily than any other 
tomatoes I have ever seen. From 18 plants I 
picked several times 40 pounds when the 
vines had been unpicked three or four days. 
These plants gave me several hundred pounds 
and bore from early July until frost. 

I grow also string beans, beets, carrots, 
Swiss chard and lettuce. The secret of grow- 
ing most of these vegetables, not mentioned 
in your article, is planting small rows at fre- 
quent intervals. I keep three 20-foot rows of 
string beans going all the time. The first row 
is started just as early as the weather will 
permit. 

As soon as the beans sprout, another 20- 
foot row is put in. This occurs every ten days. 
I pick the beans while they are still small and 
slender, and repick every three or four days. 
This gives at least three pickings to each row 
and prolongs the growing season consider- 
ably. As each row is finished and ripped out, 
I fertilize it and replant to beans, the last 
crop going in early in August. 

Beets and carrots have two sowings each 
and the beets are thinned, the thinnings being 
planted in a third row. For lettuce I plant a 
very short row, not more than two feet, and 
when the plants are ready for thinning I 
transplant the strongest plants a few more 
feet down the row. The third thinning fills 
up the 20-foot row and gives me lettuce 
which will mature at three different times. 
With any luck in the weather (if it does not 
stay hot too long) I can pick a few heads 
every other day for a month. Most gardens 
have either much too much lettuce or else 
none at all. 

A garden of this size takes comparatively 
little care, once it is established in the Spring. 
The two points which should be emphasized 
to the beginner are; 

1. Small rows, planted at frequent in- 
tervals. 

2. Frequent, thorough picking. 

—-Mrs. Richard L. Pierson. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Sowing Salpiglossis Outdoors 
EAR EDITOR—The answer to a read- 


er’s question (Horticulture, January 
15) that salpiglossis be started indoors early 
is excellent advice and is the accepted proce- 
dure. The most satisfactory plants I ever had, 
however, resulted from sowing out-of-doors 
in late Winter. The flats may be set outside 
if snow covers the ground or, better still, the 
seeds may be sprinkled on the bare ground 
where the plants are wanted and covered 
lightly with sand or fine soil. A piece of 
burlap, muslin or other covering will protect 
them from being washed away during the 
Spring rains. The covering should be re- 
moved as soon as the little seedlings make 
their appearance. 

Since salpiglossis are upright in habit and 
require but little room, the seed may be sown 
between perennials for Summer bloom. They 
are especially lovely in phlox borders where 
their colors blend beautifully with the varied 
tones of the phlox. 

—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Yellow Jessamine in the North 


EAR EDITOR—In the January 1 issue 
of Horticulture I found an article by 
Mr. R. S. Sturtevant about the Carolina yel- 
low jessamine, in which he wondered why it 
has not been tried indoors farther North. So, 
I thought that perhaps some of the readers 
would like to know that in March, 1939, I 
brought home from Carolina a plant that I 
had dug up in the woods and that a friend has 
kept it in her greenhouse ever since. Now it is 
a beautiful, husky vine with lovely, long 
stems, full of healthy-looking green leaves 
and I have hopes that it will bloom this year. 
I also planted one in my garden and it lived 
and grew all Summer but the Winter was too 
much for it. 
—NMartha L. Wonson. 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Uses for Old Garden Hose 


EAR EDITOR—As another admirer of 

Christopher Billopp I should like to help 
relieve him of the old hose problem men- 
tioned in Horticulture for January 1. Many 
gardeners in drouth areas have learned the 
usefulness of the new canvas hose which is 
plugged up at one end and may be laid on top 
of a slope or wound through the flower bor- 
ders and left over night. The water running 
into it seeps out most effectively. 

Canvas hose costs money and, if one is 
like Mr. Billopp, the recipient of a new gar- 
den hose, he can turn his old one into an 
effective substitute. If it is a really old hose, 
portions of it will have returned to canvas 
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anyway but most old hose lengths will need 
puncturing here and there to increase their 
porosity. The end should be closed, the hose 
draped where it will do the most good, the 
water turned on slowly to allow the merest 
of trickles to seep through and one can go 
to sleep. By morning the area is so thor- 
oughly soaked that one can sink ankle deep 
in mud and it is unnecessary to water for 
several days, even in severe drouths. The next 
night another portion can be watered and by 
the time the first section is ready for another 
soaking the hose is free to repeat the process. 

There is no loss of expensive water 
through evaporation and if Mr. Billopp uses 
his old hose in this way, he will find not 
only his original problem solved but will 
have made money on the deal.—One use for 
this money might be to help pay for cleaning 
his suit when he sinks ankle deep in the mud 
described above. 

—Ruth Layton. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Flower Arrangement Classes 
EAR EDITOR—The recent successful 


demonstration and lecture on flower 
arrangement held by the Little Gardens Club 
in New York City shows that such interest 
is strong not only in Boston but also in so 
large a metropolis as New York. 

Every club may not have the good fortune 
to have such an inspirational meeting but 
any club can sponsor demonstration-lectures 
followed by ‘“‘doing periods’ for its mem- 
bers and some outsiders. Containers need cost 
very little. Some clubs might even furnish 
small containers and flowers and foliage. 
Then, flower shows, little and big, would be 
given greater impetus, if our garden clubs 
were to share with their communities their 
meetings featuring flower arrangement. 

High school students and teachers, girl and 
boy scouts, flower committees of all the 
churches, friendly visitors in hospitals and 





many other groups would be responsive. 
Surely we all need such restorative interests 
today. They are a big factor in our mental 
and spiritual reaarmament. An English visitor 
at the meeting described above commented, 
“We English could not live without our 
flowers and gardens.”’ 
—NMrs. Garret Smith. 

New York, N. Y. 


Improving the Penstemons 


EAR EDITOR—I have often wondered 
whether anyone has done any hybridiz- 
ing to any extent with penstemons. 

If no one has undertaken such hybridiza- 
tion, | think it might be well worth while. 
Penstemon cobea and P. grandiflora in good 
pink shades and pure blues would be worthy 
of any garden and some of the other penste- 
mons in colors other than their usual ones, 
would certainly attract attention. Of course, 
they are beautiful as they are, but gardeners 
are always looking for something new or 
different. 

—Mrs. E. M. Aldrich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Flower Beds and Tree Roots 
EAR EDITOR—The suggestion made 


on Page 12 of Horticulture for Janu- 
ary 1 that planks should be used to keep the 
roots of trees or shrubs from getting into rose 
beds (or in my case lily beds) has one weak 
point. Despite creosoting, the planks will rot 
and furnish a good house for ants. Because 
of this fact, I have arranged with my 
plumber to let me have old soapstone sinks 
as they become available. Placed on edge, 
these large sheets of soapstone prove an effi- 
cient barrier against the objectionable roots 
of trees and shrubs. 

—W. C. Land. 

Brookline, Mass. 














Message to Garden Club Women 


T THE opening meeting of the Mount Desert Island (Maine) Garden Club 
Mrs. Beatrix Farrand spoke to the members for a few minutes, as follows: 

“I appreciate the opportunity to tell my fellow members and gardeners the point 
of view that seems to me individually essential to keep unswervingly before us in these 
days. We must work with might and main for those who are in distress in tasks we 
have already undertaken, but we must also not forget that as long as the spirit of man 
lives, truth, sincerity and beauty in one form or another must live also. 

“Poetry, music, architecture and the arts must be nourished and carried on and our 
responsibility in this land is not only to give physical aid but to shelter in our hearts 
and minds the life that endures. We should go on as steadily in our gardens as may be 
possible, giving employment to others, and ourselves watching and working in them 
and thereby gaining quiet of mind and keeping all doors open to the impulses that 
produce beauty and tend to steadiness of purpose. 

“Let us have small and friendly assemblies and intimate little ower shows from 
time to time, and through it all carry our heavy burden bravely as we must rebuild 
and feed the spirit of man as well as his body.” 
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AZALEAS, Etc. 
20 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons in various shades of white, 
pink, red, orange, salmon, yellow, brick, 
carmine, purple, etc., 10 and 15 cents each. 
Abelia Grandiflora, 12-15”, 2 for ........... $.50 
Barberry Juliane, 3-6”, 4 for .......-.+++++ .50 
Barberry Red, 12-15”, 8 for ...... cee. .50 
Beech, European and American, 2 for ....... -50 
Beeeh, Purple, 8-10" ...cccccccscccvesees -75 
Cotoneasters in 9 varieties, 3 for ...........- .50 
Dogwoods, Pink, Pink flowers, 8-12” ....... -75 
Dogwoods, Single, white, common, 18-24” ... .25 
English Box, 4-6”, 25 for ......ccccccccces 2.50 
Enkianthus campanulata, 6-8”, 2 for ....... -50 
Flowering Crabs, 12-15, 12 years, each ...... -50 
Forsythia Spectabilis, 12-15”, 4 for ........ -50 
Ginkgo, Maidenhair Tree, 4-8”, 5 for ....... -50 
Hawthorn Washington, 12-18”, 3 for ....... -50 
ED 6a tine o8.04 0406. seienw -50 
Pe , DO TOP 66 ce os et es tine Hee 5.00 
Tiex Verticiliata, 12-18", 8 for .........+.- .50 
Japameas Tiety, 4-6”, 5 for .... 2. isc cc cces 50 
Juniper Andorra, 6-8”, 2 for .............-- .50 
Kerria japonica, 12-18”, 4 for ...........++- 50 
Keelreuteria paniculata, 8-10” ............. -75 
Lilacs, 15 varieties, 12-15”, 2 for .......... .50 
Magnolia glauca, 8-12”, 2 for .............. 60 
Magnolia lillifiora, 12-15” ............+..+6 8 
Magnolia macrophylla, 9-12”, 3 for ......... -50 
Magnolia soulangeana, 12-15” ............. -75 
Magnolia soulangeana, Nigra, 12-15 ........ -75 
II, TPE” wa cciceeescccceese -75 
Maple Japanese, blood red, 8-10” .......... -75 
Maple Japanese, red cut leaf, 8-10” ...... rl 
Mock orange in variety, 12-15”, 3for....... .50 
Mountain Ash, 19-15", 2 for ..cccccsccccee -50 
ee ee, ee, © OO kc cccs ccs receeceoe -50 
Cae Wem, BORE", S GOP cckvicccccwecvece -50 
Pachysandra Terminalis, per 100 .......... 4.00 
Photinia Villosa, 6-10”, 5 for ...........2068 -50 
Pieris Japonica, 8-12”, 2 for ...........se06 -50 
Pink Wisteria Grafts, 12-18” ............. -75 
er ee. OD occ cedesscncrntben -50 
Pyracantha, Fire Thorn, 6-8”, 2 for ........ -50 
Scotch heather, 2-3”, 5 for ..... cc cccsccsce -50 
SE ES ee 2 rrr .50 
Sorrell Tree, Oxydendron, 12-15”, 3 for ..... -50 
Spirea prunifolia, F. P., 12-15”, 3 for ...... -50 
Taxus (in six varieties), 4-6”, 4 to 5 for .... .50 
Viburnums, Various red berried, 3 for ...... -50 
Wane Bison, 18-16", B Gor... cccvcvecccces -50 
Lower prices in lots of 25 and 100 
Prices include parcel post or express 
charges and packing. Send for our price 
list describing 170 rare and unusual 
Azaleas, Evergreen Shrubs; Flowering and 
Berry bearing Shrubs and Trees. Easy to 
grow, full directions given. 
ALANWOLD NURSERY 

NESHAMINY PENNA. 

















WORLD’S FINEST 


ROSES 


TOP QUALITY — OREGON-GROWN 
Your choice of any 
6 for $3.00 postpaid 12 for $5.50 postpaid 

CHRISTOPHER STONE, scarlet-crimson 
CYNTHIA, rich coppery-rose 
ETOILE DE HOLLANDE, velvety-crimson 
GRENOBLE, rich crimson 
HINRICH GAEDE, nasturtium red to orange 
MARGARET McGREDY, oriental-red 
McGREDY’S IVORY, ivory-white 
MEV. G. A. VAN ROSSEM, orange 
MRS. E. P. THOM, rich lemon-yellow 
MRS. P. 8. ph ete yellow 
MRS. SAM McGREDY, coppery-rose 
PICTURE, exquisite pink 
PINK DAWN, glowing rose-pink 
PRES. HOOVER, cerise to cream tones 
SOUTHPORT, luminous scarlet 
TALIS , rose-red and gold 

Send for free 12 page catalog of 

“World's Finest” Roses illustrated in color. 


|NVan Hevelingen, 


3870H N. E. Glisan Street Portland, Ore. 











USEFUL HOME-MADE GADGETS 

















A Versatile Plant Support 


NE of the best garden ‘‘finds’” I made 

this year is the rigid peony support 
shown here. It is made of 3-gauge galvan- 
ized wire with a 24-inch top and is 48 inches 
high. It makes a splendid support for peonies 
when driven into the ground to the proper 
height. After my peonies finished blooming I 
slipped the supports over my 


Auger for Bulb Planting 


HE notes by S. Y. Caldwell (Horticul- 
ture, December 1, 1940) on planting 
small bulbs with a brace and bit reminds me 
of another use to which a similar tool can 
be put. When applying plant food to a tree 
the usual procedure and the one in general use 
by tree surgeons is to make the holes in the 
earth with a crowbar. It is an 





delphinium plants, having the 


arduous task even for one accus- 





wires in the ground about four 
inches. The wire frames proved 
ideal for this purpose also, giving 
adequate support to the plants, 
yet allowed them to grow more 
naturally than when staked. At 
the same time, the supports were 





much less noticeable than stakes. , ie 


When the delphiniums had 
passed and an early August storm 
laid low my tall white phlox and 
hemerocallis, the peony supports 
helped restore them to an up- 
right position. I also used them 





with plants of helenium Riverton 
Gem, which grows so rankly in 
my garden that the outer stalks often topple 
over when in full bloom. 

—Eleanor St. George. 





Quechee, Vt. 


Making the Most of Windows 


TRIM little table, holding from 10 to 
20 plants, according to the size of the 
pots, has many advantages besides increasing 
the plant capacity of a sunny window. It is 
neat and sightly and is light and easily moved 
about, being on rollers. A galvanized iron 
pan will catch the drip when watering is 
done and keep dead leaves from the floor. No 
saucers are needed for the pots. This arrange- 
ment will be found especially adapted for 
holding small seed pans when starting seed- 
lings in the Spring. 

The table—known as a “‘lap table’ or 
“‘push-around table”’ is sold by national mail 
order houses for $2.29 and a water tight 
galvanized iron pan can be made by 
any tinsmith for $1.50. The table, 
which comes knocked down, can be 
put together in a few minutes by the family 
handyman. The material is unpainted Doug- 
las fir which can be stained or painted to 
match the furniture of the room. The dimen- 
sions of the table are 20 by 33 inches. It is 
25 inches high. Around three sides of the top 
there is a moulding extending a half inch 
above the surface. Into this moulding a gal- 
vanized pan 19 by 32 by one and one-half 
inches high slips neatly. 

When not in use for plants, the pan may 
be removed and the table can be used as a 
typewriter table, sewing table, or even a bed- 
side table for an invalid. However, it is 
doubly useful when made into a plant table, 
because the pan may be partly filled with 
pebbles or sand, which will hold moisture 
and do away with saucers. 


~—Eleanor St. George. 
Quechee, Vt. 
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tomed to heavy work and an 
impossible feat for one lacking 
the necessary strength. 

The task, however, can be 
turned into comparative child’s 
, play by the use of a large, long- 





shanked auger such as was used 
for drilling holes in framing- 
timbers not so many years ago. 
They are available in sizes up 
to two inches in diameter and 
perhaps larger and should be 
fairly easy to obtain. One could 
be drawn by the local “‘smithy,”’ 
the shank, auger and handle be- 
ing made in one piece somewhat 
like a huge corkscrew. 

Such an auger should solve Mr. Caldwell’s 
difficulty in naturalizing daffodils in a wood- 
land for which he was not able to find a bit 
sufficiently large. It can also be used for plant- 
ing bulbs among perennials or any place 
where a dibble cannot be used or where dis- 
turbance of the surrounding area by a trowel 
is not desirable. 





—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 


A Useful Digging “Kink” 
N GARDENING there is always a great 
deal of digging to do and once in a while 
when the work becomes difficult one finds it 
necessary to use a pick. In the latter event, 
here is an idea that may be useful once in a 
while. When there is insufficient room to 
swing a pick as sometimes happens in a 
corner, remove the head of the pick and slip 


ge PIPE 

















‘\NoRpinary PICK 


it into a pipe. You are then ready to go ahead 
with what might be called a “‘pick-battering- 
ram."’ You can now get into almost any 
corner and will find it decidedly helpful in 
easing your work. 

—W. F. Schaphorst. 
Newark, N. J. 


Simple Anti-Heaving Device 

IRE label stakes can be prevented 

from heaving in Winter. All that is 
needed is a localized bend or crimp in the 
below-ground portion of the wire. The 
crimp can be made by bending the wire into 
a U-shaped formation on the middle spike 
of three heavy spikes clamped into a vise. A 
second bend against the two end spikes re- 
stores the original straight line of the wire 
and finishes the crimp. 
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Labeling as Garden Club Project 


F YOUR garden club is looking for a 
worthwhile project, it cannot possibly go 
wrong on a public park labeling campaign. 
Label all the trees, evergreens, shrubs and 
flowers in every public park in your vicinity 
with their botanical names, common names 
and places of origin. 

Aside from the help that such labeling will 
be to other garden-minded people, it has at 
least two more points to recommend it. 

Ist: It may easily be the avenue through 
which a non-garden minded person can enter 
into his or her first appreciation of nature 
by being able to identify something he or 
she has seen but never been able to name. 

2nd: It will test and improve and extend 
the horticultural knowledge of every member 
of the garden labeling committee, to know, or 
find out if he or she does not know, whether 
a particular oak is correctly labeled Quercus 
alba or Q. borealis or some other name. 

Although I have always realized the really 
vital importance of labeling when I exhibited 
at a flower show and I make a point of 
having everything in my nursery carefully 
labeled, still, the importance of this subject 
was never so forcefully brought to my atten- 
tion as it was on a recent trip South. While 
passing through Atlanta, Ga., I was much 
impressed with what I at first took to be 
Carolina hemlocks. Beautiful specimens were 
to be observed seemingly planted everywhere 
—in the colored section. 

Yet there was a blue sheen to the foliage 
which I could not associate with the Carolina 
hemlock and when I stopped the car to in- 
spect a specimen tree more closely, I had to 
admit I was unable to name it with certainty. 
The next day when driving through Grant's 
Park in Atlanta, I noticed that the oaks and 
other trees were labeled and I lost no time 
in driving around until I had located the 
tree that puzzled me. 

Then I found I was admiring a Cedrus 
deodara, a tree I had read much about but had 
never seen. 

I really appreciated the labeling of those 
Atlanta trees and want to hereby thank who- 
ever in Atlanta is responsible for the thought 
and effort of getting the job done. 

It occurred to me at that time that a simi- 
lar labeling job existed in every community 
of the country. In my opinion it would be 
hard to find a more worthwhile project for 
a garden club to undertake and yet be a 
project that would cost little. 

Although a single garden club might have 
such a limited use for a metal stenciling ma- 
chine as to make its purchase of questionable 
economy, a garden center would be justified 
in such a purchase and could use the machine 
for the benefit of garden clubs in its locality. 

It is easily conceivable that the garden 
center might place a small rental charge on 
the use of such a machine and thus eventually 
get its cost back. 

—Carl Grant Wilson. 
Wickliffe, Ohio. 


We act as though comfort and luxury were 
the chief requirements of life when all 
that we need to make us really happy 
is something to be enthusiastic about. 


—Charles Kingsley. 
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e This big, brilliant chrysanthemum is one of Bristol’s 
It’s a glistening 
golden yellow, and flowers so profusely that the plant 
itself is practically concealed by the luxuriant blooms. 
Full flower by September 20, Produces blooms 4%” to 
5” across without special treatment; larger blooms 


most spectacular Hybrid Koreans. 


can be had by disbudding. 


Three tor $2.20, postpaid anywhere in the U. S. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 
Dept. HO, Bristol, Conn. 










A BIG EARLY 
GOLDEN MUM 
FOR YOUR GARDEN 


EUGENE A. WANDER 


You'll want our beautiful new 
catalog in natural colors. It’s 
a stunning handbook with 
special attractions for your 
hardy garden. Please send 10c 
in stamps to cover mailing. 














OR simple culture, for 
- beauty and fragrance, 
you will find that Water- 
lilies have few rivals and 
no superiors in gardens of 
today. Wonderful colors — 
white, pink, red, purple — 
will make the pool or tub 
the center of garden inter- 
est. Pools have a place in 
gardens of any size. Water- 
lilies may be grown in tubs 
on a porch. 


THREE SPRINGS 
FISHERIES 
1621 North Main Road 
Lilypons, Maryland 





N OUR New Catalog you 
will find descriptions of 
the choicest Waterlilies 
(some pictured in color), 
Aquatic plants for pools 
and aquariums. We also 
show American and 
Oriental fish that will add 
life and action to the Water 
Garden. Write today for a 
copy of.this valuable cata- 
log; it will be mailed 
promptly. 
THREE SPRINGS 
FISHERIES 
1621 North Main Road 
Lilypons, Maryland 

















A Few of the Alpines from America’s Largest Collection of Rock Plants 


SAXIFRAGES 


We offer 55 varieties 


S. aizoon balkana ............... $.35 


Ee oe Ee ars 


SS. MEMOMIGIOMR og... cccccccccccce j 


ieee an caueuue ss 
SEES Re ee 
S. sanguinea superba ........... 
Ne a i crn tlecenles 
SEEN 6's6ibd0 sa oaeueseeten 


9 BRILLIANT GEMS 


Aethionema Warley’s Rose ..... $.50 
Androsace sempervivoides ..... 50 
Campanula cespitosa .......... 35 
Loiseleuria procumbens ........ 1.00 
Omphalodes cappadocica ....... -50 
Pentstemon Crandalli .......... -50 
Primula mistassinica ........... 15 
Saponaria cespitosa ........... 50 
Vaccinium Vitis Idea minus ... .75 


We not only grow the finest of Alpines, but also grow the best varieties of Hardy Roses, Evergreens, Shade 
Trees, Perennials, Fruit Trees, and Small Fruit plants. Catalog free east of Rockies, 20c west of Rockies. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Dept. H, Barre, Vermont ak pe ng Maren “10. 





When writing advertisers please mention HORTICULTURE. 
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GROW OWN-ROOT 


FRENCH 
LILACS 


Growing French Lilacs on their 
own roots takes two years 
longer, but enables us to offer 
you hardy and dependable 
plants, true to type and prolific 
bloomers. You cannot find a 
more beautiful or comprehen- 
sive collection of French Lilacs 
from which to make your choice 
than we offer you. Some won- 
derful selections, at prices any 
garden lover can afford, are 
listed in our new catalog. You can get them single or 
double and in all the dainty lilac shades from pink to 
deep purple. Fine, vigorous stock, sized from 2 to 6 ft. 


Plant Lovely PEONIES 


Buy lovely fragrant peonies from the world’s largest 
grower. Many real bargains are to be found in the 
special selections available and our large stock is in 
prime planting condition. We list them broadly in 
three groups: (1) New and Scarce Varieties, (2) 
Choice Varieties reasonably Priced, and (3) Favorite 
Garden Varieties. 


BUSH CHERRIES — FLOWERING CRABS 


Two attractive dual-purpose additions for any gar- 
den; covered with beautiful blos- 

















d soms in the Spring and full of lus- 
Write for | cious fruit in later months. Both are 
poeta hardy anywhere. 

i's FREE | BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 
142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 








“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” 














Wilhsons 
SCALE-O 


THE SUPERIOR 
DOR 





Spray now to kill scales as well as over- 
wintering larve and adults of other pests. 
Scale-O is an improved, highly refined 
miscible oil spray of high effectiveness 
because of its great spreading and pene- 
trating qualities. Widely endorsed by lead- 
ing Nurserymen, Orchardists and others 
for its safety, economy, ease of handling 
and efficiency. 


Literature on Request. Write Dept. E-215 
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Rock Garden “Spring Fabrics” 
R. J. HORACE McFARLAND once 


had an article in Horticulture about the 
“Gamut of Greens’ in his garden. I was 
often reminded of it last Spring as | watched 
my rock garden thaw out and begin to grow. 
First the evergreen plants and then the other 
earliest ones showed a fascinating range of 
color tone and texture. As I made notes of 
their varied foliage, I was amused to find that 
most of them could be described like fabrics 
for Spring topcoats;—Gray all-wool, dark 
green leather, bronze color, or light green 
waterproof fabric. 

The “‘all-wool’s’’ were mostly alpines, 
such as Phacelia sericea, Potentilla villosa, 
and Lupinus lyalli. Anemone pulsatilla and 
tiarella are thickly covered with woolly hairs, 
and the lowly cerastiums and antennarias are 
a soft gray tone. All these woolly plants are 
wonderfully beautiful after one of our 
Maine-coast fogs, when each leaf and stem 
is wrapped in a silvery mist. 

The little new hepatica leaves are densely 
woolly, but the old ones are rather leathery, 
as are the mats of arbutus, and the older 
pitcher plant cups. The prostrate Dryas suen- 
dermanni, and the low shrubby sheep laurel 
and Labrador tea combine two fabrics, lining 
their thick dark-toned leaves with wool be- 
neath. 

Mats of wild thyme and clumps of the 
dwarf evergreens calluna, pachystima, corema, 
and leiophyllum have deep bronze tones, 
whereas Potentilla tridentata still has some 
of its handsome wine tones of Winter. 
Many plants such as wood anemone, tooth- 
wort, and wild strawberry have foliage which 
is bronzy on the outer surface, when they first 
push through the ground. Most of the 
prickly mats of Phlox subulata are dark- 
toned in early Spring, and the many color 
Variations are surprisingly individual in tone. 

The waterproofed green plants are many 
and varied — the dark green vinca and par- 
tridge-berry, showy clumps of caltha, 
mounds of campanula and mimulus, and iris 
spears,—all these shed water like the pro- 
verbial duck’s back. Tiny Ranunculus glaber- 
rimus and Viola rotundifolia seem to have 
been varnished, and the little leaflets of 
meadow rue are coated with silver under the 
Spring raindrops. Most of the violet clumps 
are bright green, but the intricately cut leaves 
of the birdfoot violets are bronzed in early 
Spring. 

Some of the most beautiful plants seem 
to have especially designed foliage, not to be 
so easily classified. ‘The dainty Dutchman’s 
breeches, dwarf bleedingheart and corydalis 
have exquisite, gray-cut foliage with pink 
tints. Many penstemons have red tones in 
their gray and green rosettes. Heucheras have 
gorgeous deep rose tones, as do the wild 
geraniums and many columbines. Bloodroot 
wraps pale gray leaves tightly around its 
buds. Mertensias are deep purple when the 
stout stems and buds poke through the earth, 
very different from their lovely blue-gray 
tone later; and the early rue is also a delicate 
pale purple when it first appears. 


—RMrs. Edward M. Babb. 
Portland, Me. 
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ier Five Remarkable New 
SPOON CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
For Prize-Winning Results 
in your 1941 Autumn Garden 





Jasper Spoon Orchid Spoon 
Rose Spoon Golden Spoon 
Silver Spoon 

Golden Spoon. Great masses of glistening bright golden 
yellow blooms with apricot sheen. 
Jasper Spoon. Long straight light straw yellow tubes 
with the small Jasper red spoons at their tips. 
Orchid Spoon. A very light pinkish lilac. 
Rose Spoon. Luminous old rose. 
Silver Spoon. Attractive spider-like pure white blooms. 


Plants of any of the above five: 
60c each; 3 for $1.55; 12 for $5.50 postpaid 
Send for DREER'S 
GARDEN BOOK FOR 1941 


More than a catalog . . . Your 
guide to a Beautiful Garden 


FREE TO YOU. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


278 DREER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









































SHIRLEY POPPY 


Sutton’s Selected Shirley Poppies give spec- 
tacular results in a variety of flamboyant 
colours. Many are tinted with a second 
shade. Packets cost 6lc. and 36c. The 
resident representative of Britain’s Best 
Seeds is Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. D.6, P.O. 
Box 646, Glen Head, Long Island, N.Y., 
from whom Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide, an 
informative catalogue, can be had at 
35c. post free. 


Sutton’s Seeds are obtainable from : 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., Mentor, Ohio 
and at R. H. Macy & Co. Inc., 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City. 


Orders may also be sent to : 
SUTTON & SONS LTD., Dept. '’: The Royal 
Seed Establishment, Reading, England. 





HORTICULTURE 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 




















W hat is the best way to plant lotus seed in the bottom of a shallow lake? 

Perhaps, the easiest way is to place several seeds each in the center 
of balls of heavy clayey soil. Then, put each ball in a small paper 
bag and either drop the bags here and there in the lake from a row- 
boat or toss them from the shore, if that is possible. 


* * * * 


How can I check the earwigs and grasshoppers which play havoc in my 
garden? 

When they are active scatter thinly over the area a poison bait 
made up of one and one-half pounds of bran; one-fourth pint of 
water or lubricating oil; and one ounce of Paris green, sodium 
arsenate, sodium fluoride or sodium fluosilicate. The addition of 
molasses, chopped oranges or fruit oils often help. Scatter in the 
evening for earwigs and other night feeders and in early morning 


for grasshoppers. 
* * . 


W hat is the proper way to care for a night-blooming cereus? 

Give it a light, porous soil with good drainage. Like other true 
cacti, it likes a reasonable amount of water—almost as much as 
ordinary house plants—during the growing season but during the 
Winter give it only enough water to keep it from shrivelling. 
Feeding should be light and chemical fertilizers avoided. 


* * * * 


How can I control blossom-end rot on tomatoes? 

This is not a disease but a physiological condition. It is caused 
by a sudden severe drying as during a hot spell or exposure to hot 
dry winds after a period of rapid growth during a warm damp spell. 
The trouble is caused by a withdrawal of moisture by the plant 
from the fruit, causing the cells in the extreme portion to collapse. 
The only way to prevent it is to produce slow steady growth. 
Do not over-fertilize, do not over-water and do not allow the 
plants to suffer for lack of water. 


* * * * 


The flower spikes and some of the leaves on my delphiniums always 
become very much distorted. W hat is the trouble and how can I remedy it? 

Your delphiniums may be troubled with cyclamen mites, very 
minute insects. Cut off and burn the most seriously infested parts. 
Then, spray the remainder every week or 10 days with a rotenone 
spray, making sure to get into all the tiny spaces between the flower 
buds and leaves where the insects hide. Since the mite is spread by 
contact, hot water treatment before setting the plants is a wise 
precaution. 

* * * * 


How can I control the root aphids in my cutting garden? 


Soak the ground around the plants with a solution of nicotine 
sulphate, pyrethrum or rotenone mixed according to the manu- 
facturer’s directions for other aphids. As a preventive, mix tobacco 
dust and scraps into the soil before planting. Eliminating the ants 
with poison baits or cyanide gas also helps a great deal. 


a * * * 


Tell me how to handle a potted azalea so that it will bloom again next 
year? 

Keep it growing after the flowers have passed. Water regularly 
and when the weather becomes warm, place it where it will get 
several hours of sun each day, plunging the pot up to the rim. Take 
the plant in before frost in the Fall and let it rest somewhat. Then, 
after three months or more give it more water again and let it grow 


actively. 
* * * * 


I have heard that epsom salts (magnesium sulphate) are very effective 
as a poison in grasshopper baits. Is this true? 

This seems to be a matter for discussion. Some very reliable in- 
vestigators feel convinced of their effectiveness, while others are de- 
cidedly in disagreement. 
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complete .. 
practical .. 
low-priced 


Herbs 


How to Grow Them 


and 


How to Use Them 


by Helen Noyes Webster 


Written by an outstanding American authority, this book goes back 
to the lore and use by the ancients, designs of early gardens, old 
recipes, and includes lists of herbs for modern gardens. On the prac- 
tical side it is the most complete and useful herb book yet published. 


160 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo, only $7 -00 papas 


THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
HORTICULTURE, HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS- 




















THE PARADE OF 






for 1941 


Direct from the Rose Capital of Amer- 
ica comes this colorful nursery catalog, 
with its 168 lifelike color-plates show- 
ing all the Roses most admired at the 
World’s Fair, 16 new for 1941 including 
Pearl S. Buck. : 






(says Plant Patent 423 


PEARL S. BUCK 


Instant admiration is the response to 
the warm, deep yellow tones of this 
lovely apricot-tinged Rose. Fragrant, 
long-stemmed exhibition blooms, at- 
tractive in all stages. Elegant foliage. 
Introductory price, postpaid: 


$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75. 


Write today—see and read all 
about J. & P. Giant Delphin- 
ium, 100% double, true to 
color: Pink Sensation Delphin- 
ium; new Chrysanthemums, 
Phlox, Asters, etc. 

See eee eae eae ae ea = ee eee ee oe 


Jackson & Perkins, 68 Rose awe, Newark, N.Y. ! 


There are Hybrid Teas, Floribundas, 
Everblooming Climbers—also the larg- 
est group of new Perennials in any 
1941 Catalog. 











* Send free catalog of Send .... plants g 
Modern Roses and ! Pearl S. Buck : 
Perennials, postpaid. So@nclosed is $....... ‘ 
g cs 4 5 - = eeoseeeeeeeeeeeeeses . 
Worlds Largest EE rt *) a 
I os 5 5 5's we oS eae Ee errr . 
eOnwem & ' 
6 -_—2e = Se oe ee 
REY <li cel aa Sh Rete 68 Rose Lane, 


Newark, New York 








WHAT MADE THIS 
AMAZING DIFFERENCE? 





VIGORO 


@ Just one fea of carly early 
in the Spring . . . caused the amazing 
difference you see in this unretouched 
photograph! The right-hand part of this 
lawn was fed Vigoro .. . the rest left 
unfed. The vital action of this complete 
plant food, supplying all 11 food ele- 
ments growing things need from soil 
works real magic on grass. . . on every- 
thing you grow. Get Vigoro on now! 
It’s a product of Swift & Company. 














. Save-the- 
\ Redwoods 


¥} Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phlets: “A Living Link in 
1 moana ™ by John C. Mer- 
riam ...' Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood Region,” by Willis 

. Jepson ... “The Story Told by a Fallen 
Redwood,” by Emanuel Fritz ...“" Redwoods 
of the Past,” by Ralph W. Chaney. All four 
pamphlets tree to new members—send §2 for 
annual membership (or $10 for contributing 
membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
219 California Hall, University of California 
Berkeley, California 
























TREE MOUND DRESSING 


For destroying and pre- 
venting the growth of 
wood destroying fungi 
and for the protection 
of wounds, use Bartlett 
Tree Paint. Easily ap- 
plied with ordinary 
paint brush. 


Used by U. S. 4 50 


Government, 
State High- GaALLon 
way Depart- 
ments and Tree Experts. 


Bartlett Mfg. Co., 3021 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 






























ne and Gold Hybrids 
Brilliant, early, bloom in 
8 weeks from seed andcon- 
tinue till frost. Sturdy, 
1-ft. plants. Postpaid: 
‘ete (60 seeds) 10c; 

160 Seeds for 25c; 

600 Seeds for $1. 
Y, Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 

--All about the finest flowe rs, vegetables, 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 412 Burpee Bidg., Philadeiphia 













When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


Origin of the Pink Dogwood 


HE native flowering dogwood has come 

in for considerable publicity in late years 
and deservedly so, for it is one of the best of 
our native flowering trees. Perhaps the fore- 
most example of a dogwood display is in 
Valley Forge Park, Pennsylvania, where hun- 
dreds of thousands of motorists make an an- 
nual pligrimage each year when these trees 
are in bloom. 

Recently a discussion arose in Philadelphia 
regarding the origin of the pink flowering 
dogwood and by whom it was first dissemi- 
nated and the results of an investigation may 
be of interest. 

It has always been the belief, based upon 
the writings of the late Joseph Meehan, one 
of the first preceptors in horticulture, that it 
was first found in Virginia and was first in- 
troduced by the former firm of Parsons and 
Sons, Flushing, N. Y. 

To verify these facts, the files of the library 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
were looked into and I found in the February 
18, 1886 issue of The Garden, ‘‘Parsons and 
Sons have lately been offering a variety hav- 
ing deep red flowers which they call Cornus 
florida rubra.’’ Also, I found a catalogue of 
Parsons and Sons for 1887 offering C. florida 
rubra at the following wholesale rates: 1 
year, 15 to 18 inches at $7.50 per 10; 2 
year, 18 to 24 inches at $10.00 per 10; 
2 year, 24 to 30 inches at $12.50 per 10. 

In this same library is a copy of Catesby’s 
“Natural History of Carolina, Florida and 
the Bahamas’ dating back to 1754 in which 
there is a colored plate of the pink flowering 
dogwood. Therefore, its first discovery goes 
back way beyond the date of its propagation 
and first dissemination by Parsons and Sons, 
for Mark Catesby, F.R.S., is said to have 
found it wild in Virginia in 1731. Joseph 
Meehan credits Parsons and Sons with re- 
ceiving this pink variety from Virginia and 
so it seems possible that it may have been a 
rediscovery of the findings of Mark Catesby 
over 150 years later. 

According to the writings of Mr. Meehan 
in The Florists Exchange for May 30, 1914, 
the southern states are given credit for the 
origin of the three principle varieties of dog- 
wood: the pink from Virginia, the double 
one from North Carolina and the weeping 
one from Baltimore, Md. 


—Samuel N. Baxter. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Valuable Pamphlet for Botanists 


“Keys to Spring Plants’” by W. C. Muenscher 
and L. C. Petry, 4th edition. Published by W. C. 
Muenscher, Ithaca, N. Y., 1941. Price 40 cents. 


Although this pamphlet contains keys for 
the identification of conifers, ferns, club 
mosses, and the common Spring-flowering 
plants of the Cayuga Lake basin, its use is by 
no means limited to that relatively small geo- 
graphic area. It should be especially useful 
to lovers of wild plants who have wished for 
a separately printed key which they could 
take along as pocket equipment for field 
trips. Such a separately printed key can also 
be useful indoors, especially among the sys- 
tematic botany classes which are springing up 
among garden clubs all over the country. 
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“CLEAR VIEW” 
FEEDING STATION 


Bird Lovers enjoy it be- 
cause every bird, while 
feeding, is in full view. 

Note our new squirrel 

guard spun of aluminum. 
Adjustable in height from 5 to 8 ft. 
Easy installation. 
$22.50 F.O.B. Glencoe, 
detachable roof for winter $1.50 extra. 
(Pipe frame and squirrel guard may be 
had in lettuce green or dark brown.) 


The Squirrel’s Defeat . . .$3.25 








Automatic Feeder ...... 1.75 
“Eye-Safe” Feeder ........... 1.50 
Audubon Water Fountain ..... 9.50 
Humming Bird Floral Cups— 

single with wire bracket .... .75 
two on flower stake ........ 1.50 
three on flower stake ....... 2.25 
H. B. Floral Fountain ......... 2.25 


plus 25¢ for packing and mailing up 
to 1000 miles, 50c over 1000 miles. 





audubon yy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 


HARDY HARDY 


HARDY 


FUCHSIA 
“SCARLET BEAUTY” 


(Plant Patent 440) 

The plant sensation of 1940— 
the garden “must” this year. 
Gardeners everywhere acclaim its hardiness, 
length of blooming period and beauty. Up to 
5000 BLOOMS 
FROM JUNE ’TIL FROST! 

Its glossy holly green foliage is literally laden 
with almost countless flaming scarlet, pen- 

dant flowers. Ideal in the hardy border. 
Strong Plants 65c ea. 3 for $1.50 
Shipped at the Right Time 
Now Ready — Cole’s 1941 Garden Book 


“Everything That’s Good and Hardy” 


THE COLE NURSERY CO. 


2037 Mentor Ave. Painesville, O. 








America’s Pioneer 


Of Summer-Flowering 
Chrysanthemums 


DEAN KAY 
Double ROSE-PINK flowers. 
Blooms from July until frost. 

Produced abundantly on broad, 
bushy plants. 
EXTREMELY HARDY. 
50c each; $1.40 per 3; $5.00 dozen 
(Our beautiful catalog on request) 


CORLISS BROS. Inc., NURSERIES 

6 Reynard Street 12 Essex Road 

Gloucester, Mass. Ipswich, Mass. 
(Open Sundays and Holidays) 











KINKADE. CADET TRACTOR 


Lawnmower 
A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 4 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites. 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices—Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO AY 
1084 33rd Ave. $. E. 
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co RRECT METHODS 
GRADING LAWAS 
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COMMON MISTAKES 
in 
GRADING LAWAS 










































































— Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station 


WHAT TO REMEMBER WHEN GRADING LAWNS 


ANY small houses have been built in the past with no thought 

for yard grading. Very often serious changes in grades have 

been unnecessary because of the fact that the property being devel- 

oped was quite level. Then, too, in large developments grading to 

provide for drainage and easy traffic conditions are usually solved as 
part of the community problem. 

It commonly happens that small houses are built and then the 
ground smoothed off around them. If, as sometimes happens, the 
floor levels of houses are placed too low or too high, expensive fills 
and cuts are necessitated to make the buildings fit properly into the 
landscape. 

In case lack of previous careful planning has resulted in floor 
levels which are well below street level, serious surface water prob- 
lems may present themselves for solution. If the lawn is permitted 
to pitch down from the street to a low point at the house founda- 
tion nothing but grief can follow. The first consideration must be, 
therefore, to drop the lawn surface to a low point somewhere part 
way between the house and street. If this type of grading is done 
skillfully the lawn depression will be little noticed once the grounds 
are planted with shrubs and the lawn seeded. 

In lawn grading in general, terraces or similar changes in altitude 
should not be too abrupt. They should also be so placed as to 
preserve the largest possible areas of smooth open lawn. 

The best scheme in grading is the adoption of a plan which calls 
for the balancing of the cut and fill. This balancing can sometimes 
be done by sheer guesswork. Usually, however, it is necessary to cal- 
culate the amount of soil which is to be cut off the high spots and 
used to fill up the holes. Usually care in placing the building on the 
property can save much work in the way of grading. 

Where the house is yet to be built, the first step toward bringing 
it into being is to excavate the cellar or foundation. First the top 
foot of relatively rich soil should be scooped off all of the areas which 
are going to have their elevations changed. This is to be put back 
after construction has been completed, thus leaving no spots which 
have been shaved down to subsoil in the course of the grading 
operations. 

Top soil stripping can also save it from the common fate of being 
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buried beneath sterile subsoil from deep down in the cellar hole. 
Then, too, by saving the better soil from near the surface of the 
cellar excavation, and making sure that the subsoil goes elsewhere, 
it is possible to get the areas which are later to be taken up in base or 
foundation plantings filled with reasonably fertile soil. 

Of course, builders like to make sure of ample drains deep down 
around the outside of cellar walls, but this still is no reason for 
throwing building rubbish and rubble in around the foundation as 
filler. 
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Mows Your Lawn 
2-Cujs Tall Weeds ¢ Grass 
5-Tends Your Garden 


GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 
Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY.... 
ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY 


major upkeep problem. 


Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
Power Spraying ... Odd Jobs of Hauling... 
Removing Snow... 

Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 


You buy ONE sturdy 5H. P. Tractor .. ee 
has been making country homes truly “Homes 


change Power Attachments ac- 


cording to the job. With the in the Country.” 








ls GRAVELY MFG. CO. sox 217. ounsarw.va 
| YOU CAN DO ITALL WITHA 


-GRAVELy| 





TRACTOR- MOWER 
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You need a MASTERS 
“HANDI-CART” 


‘Successor to the Wheelbarrow”’ 


No stooping, shoveling or lifting. Front 
edge dips down. Rake in rubbish, leaves, 
etc. Scoop up gravel, rocks, sand and 
other materials. Handles load up to 300 
lbs. easily. Sturdy sheet metal body, 
solid steel axle, disc wheels, rub- 
ber tires. Built to stand years 
of steady use. If your hard- 
ware dealer doesn’t 
carry the “Handi-Cart,” 
order direct from 
factory or write for 
illustrated folder, free. 


2 cu. ft. ci 
Set eosin 





eee eeene 


342 cu. ft. size, $6.75 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
4023 W. Lake Street Dept. 21 Chicago, Il. 











PITZONKA’S 


Prize Mixture of 


Pansy Plants 


Large flowers noted for extra 
fine texture and colors in- 
cluding shades of red pink, 
yellow, bronze, orchid, blue, 
lavender, mingled with pencil 
stripes and blotches. 

100 large plants $2.25 
250 large plants $4.25 
We pay Transportation charges 
Send your order today, and get to know Pitzonka’s 
Prize Pansy plants. Also ask for our illustrated 

Pansy booklet in natural color. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
P. O. BOXH BRISTOL, PENNA. 





Burpee's new 


2 gilvonsnrpenptyell 
194! elightful little plants, extreme 


ly it ~- compact, of true Lilli- 

. put form, about 9 in. high and 15 in. 
Silver Medal gcross. The debonair 1'4-in, flowers 
Most Profuse ave a crested center of bright clear 










‘y¢ vellow, surrounded by several rows 
an of mahogany-red guard petals. 

Pp Excellent for edging, bedding, ora 

Marigolds sparkling block of “ann. Early, easy 

‘ to grow, bloom in 

less than 9 weeks 

from seed and ¢on- 


tinue till frost. 
Packet (100 seeds) 


» postpaid for 28c. 
> 500 Seeds for $1. 
Be sure to 


plant Spry! 


Burpee’s SEED CATALOG + 7zZ2, 























W. Atlee Burpee Co., 416 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


DELPHINIUMS 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” HYBRID—The dependable 
Hybrid. Mildew and heat resistant. Gorgeous shades of 
lightest blue to the deepest Gentian blue; some have 
pink fillings; some orchid; many doubles. 
One year size: 10 for $1.00; 25 for $2.00 
Two year field-grown: 6 for $1.00 postpaid 

BELLADONNA “CLIVEDEN BEAUTY”—One of the 
finest light blue. Blooms freely. Fine for cutting. A fav- 
vorite with Florists. Two year field-grown 10 for $1.00. 
BELLAMOSUM—tThe standard dark blue. A fine 
strain for the garden and cutting. Two year field-grown 
10 for $1.00 postpaid. 

CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE”—Grows 2’ to 3’ 
in height and branches freely. Flowers of brilliant vel- 
vety blue. Very pretty in the garden and fine for table 
bouquets. Two year field-grown 6 for $1.00 postpaid. 

Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants Free 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILL. 














GAIN A MONTH WITH SEEDS 


Wood Flat 15%” x 9%” x 8” 
deep; with cover 8” high of 
glass substitute. Retains mois- 
ture so essential to seedlings. 
For indoor or outdoor use. 
$1.25 postpaid order now 
remit in 5 days. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Experiences With Begonias 


N MARCH I planted seeds of the semper- 
florens type of begonia and it did not take 
long before the pan was filled with seedlings. 
Twice a month I watered them with a vita- 
min B: solution and in a short time it was 
necessary to transplant them into larger quar- 
ters. By June I had begonias all over the 
place. Some of them were 18 inches high and 
bushy. I continued the watering throughout 
the Summer and the plants were wonderful. 
They did not frost-kill easily, lasting until 
the end of October. 

In looking around town at that time I dis- 
covered a beautiful bushy, hairy, Begonia 
haageana, about two feet tall with nine-inch 
leaves. It was growing in a dark, heavily- 
draped, east window, in a cool room. I put 
on a bold front and asked for a slip and was 
given two large ones. When they showed 
new growth I began watering with the vita- 
min B: solution and now the plants are 17 
inches high and growing nicely. Again, I 
went hunting and found the rex type and 
another with leathery green foliage. The little 
old lady gave me five leaves of the rex be- 
gonia but did not seem anxious to slip the 
other plant. However, I went happily on my 
way and now have, in six months, five plants 
with silvery leaves edged with deep purple. 

On my next forage I found a friend who 
had started some begonias but had lost most 
of them. She had three left that were decid- 
edly worse for wear: a star-leaf, B. sunder- 
bruchi; the beefsteak; and one of the B. 
rubra type. So, I fell heir to the three plants. 
I repotted the plants at once, fed vitamin B: 
twice a month and have had to give the star 
and rubra begonias each a larger pot while 
the beefsteak begonia has been shifted twice 
and is in need of another transplanting. All 
have blossomed, R. ruba having two large 
pendants of flowers and leaves ten inches 
long. 

While on a vacation trip to Wisconsin [ 
found a spotted leaf begonia. I have not been 
able to identify it yet but the leaves are very 
much like those of Helen W. King in shane. 
The plant grows treelike and is now about 
30 inches high, with no side shoots or 
branches. It has a large pendent group of 
clear pink flowers on a four-inch stem. 

On another excursion I was given a beau- 
tiful begonia in a red glazed pot. Looking 
at it toward the light it seems as red as its 
container but upon close examination the 
leaves are a shiny dark green—as though they 
were varnished. The underside is deep red as 
are also the stems. It grows upright, having 
new shoots at every leaf joint. 

A rhizomatous type with leaves like a 
grape is growing by leaps and bounds in a 
northeast window, each new leaf larger than 
the one before. In September a friend brought 
me a leaf of B. speculata. She had kept it in 
water for some time and at the end of the 
stem many roots had grown. I planted it and 
today I have two nice plants from the one 
leaf, one from the rooted end and another 
from the junction of the stem and leaf. 


—Clara M. Rau Jelinek. 
Shakopee, Minn. 
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TIMELY 
SPRING SUGGESTIONS 


CLEMATIS—Large flowered section, 


all on their own roots in 25 varieties. 


LILIUMS—One of our specialties, 40 
of the best varieties for early Spring 
plantings. 


VIBURNUM BURK WOODI —(Gar- 
denia-scented snowball). $2.50, 
$4.00, $7.50 each. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS — In six 
separate colors, single or double, 


$2.00 doz. 


GLOXINIAS—In four distinct colors, 
30 cents each, $3.00 doz. 


TIGRIDIAS — In 10 varieties. $1.00 
doz., $7.50 100. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal 
Weymouth Massachusetts 















Immense flow- [EFYaTs) 


ers, over 5 in. ¢ 
across, very 10 
deep. Chrysan- 


themum - like. 

: Gracefully curled and twisted 
etals. Long 18-in. stems. Well-branched, 3-ft. plants. 

_ new colors: apricot, peach, chamois, rose, cream, 

buff, etc.—exquisitely beautiful and harmonious. Post- 

paid to you: Packet (75 seeds) 10c; 200 Seeds 25c; 
'/, Ounce for $1. 

Burpee’s 1941 Seed Catalog FREE 
Offers all the best flowers and vegetables. 160 pages of 
helpful planting information — the leading American 
Seed Catalog. Magnificent new Zinnias, Marigolds, 
Petunias, Sweet Peas; choice new varieties, old favor- 
ites too. Write today. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., 411 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 





Bio Nisan awe a 


ROSES 





GROW BETTER 


-OGEN, the combination spray, 
is you grow —_— —. Lay 
black-spot and mildew; np eo 

ts. Economical, easy to p 
pea Syn with water and spray. Buy 


at garden supply stores. Write for free bulletin on 


Rose Culture. 
ROSE MFG. CO., 208 Ogen Bidg.. Phila., Pa. 

















EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 





COBB MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 


Something New in Protected Cultivation! 
> Patent wires and glass are quickly 
assembled. 
> Strong, rigid, portable. 
® Spring bulbs and flowers bloom 
several weeks earlier. 
» Sow seeds a month earlier! 
. Write for Folder 
STANLEY COBB, Dept. 5A 
Tent Pattern 22 Barry Road Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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SUPERIOR GLADS 


Are you interested in the better newer varieties of 
Glads? If so, you should receive a copy of my list. 
If not, you are missing the pleasure afforded by some 
of the finest of summer flowers. Why not plant some 
this year? Ask for free catalogue. 


GRANT E. MITSCH Lebanon, Oregon 


GARDEN LILIES 


Sole agent in the United States 
for the distinguished English 
grower, W. A. Constable, Ltd. 
SANDYLOAM 

North Springfield 








Vermont 











' Birds love these Feeding Sta- 
tions that swing from window, 
porch, or tree. Easily attached. 
Light construction. Painted jade 
green. Size 22x22 inches. At- 
tractive and Practical. Patented. 


Price—$2 Postpaid 


EDWARD GAY BUTLER 
BOYCE VIRGINIA 








EPIPHYLLUMS OF TODAY! 


NOW is the time to place your orders for flowering 
plants, small plants and unrooted cuttings. 08 

Special: Our choice of 6 flowering plants from this list, 
14 to 16 in. high at $5. Argus, Rosetta, Gloria, Conway 
Giant, Scherherzada, Sun Goddess, Mauvette, Hermo- 
sissimus, Adonis. Sent express collect. Remit in coin. 
1941 Illustrated Catalog listing hundreds of select varie- 
ties and new seedlings, contains much useful information. 


VENTURA EPIPHYLLUM GARDENS 
Specialists wn Epiphyllums 
201 MCFARLANE DRIVE VENTURA, CALIF. 


FRE E! Zarks Flo 


Gives germination table, height of 
plants, descriptions, catalog of seeds, 
bulbs, tubers. Sent FREE on request 
or with 3 packets for 10c. Larkspur, 
Empress Rose; Marigold, Pot O'Gold; 
Petunia Gloria—all new, all fine. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 

















GREENWOOD,S.C. 








NEW IRIDESCENT CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Be the first to grow these glorious new creations. The happy 
result of crossing Korean Chrysanthemums with Pyrethrum 
has given to these new flowers an exquisite and fascinating 
iridescence. Fully double and perfectly hardy. 
Caliph—Intense deep red with velvety sheen. 
Mandarin-—Delightful coral, salmon and copper. 
Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont I1I—Warm peach and buff. 
Symphony—Ooppery-rose with sheen of damask silk. 
One each of the 4 sent postpaid for $1.25 
Send for new seed and plant catalog—it pronounces names. 


. q E. 101 Sharp, Room 421-0 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
GAOT NGRSER IES 
ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a large 
assortment of flowering plants and unflowered seed- 
lings from $3 up. For the exhibitor our collection 
contains many unusual and rare, as well as Award 
and Certificate Plants. 

Prices and Catalog on Request 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


“MIRACLE” APPLE TREE 


5 Different Varieties on One Tree 


Double Red Delicious; Yellow Delicious; Red Rome 
Beauty; Yellow Transparent; Stayman’s Winesap. 
These five grand varieties, Early to Late, all on the 
same tree. A constant supply of fruit Summer, Fall 
ind Winter, all of superior quality. 

$2.50 Each 3 for $6.50 6 for $12.00 


ROBERT WAYMAN BoxB Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 








February 15, 1941 





The “Hitch-Hiking” Mealy Bugs 


OMEONE once humorously described 
mealy bugs as “‘hitch-hikers’’ and “‘un- 
derworld gangsters,’’ and with some degree of 
truth, for these pests travel for unbelievable 
distances on living plants and fruits, and 
furthermore, wear spray-proof vests, strange 
as it may seem. 

Yet even when mature they are only about 
the size of a grain of wheat. They are white 
or yellowish-white and appear to be covered 
with a waxy meal, hence the name, “‘mealy 
bug.’’ They are seldom, if ever, found alone. 
Inasmuch as they are gregarious, they thrive 
in colonies. 

These unmistakable colonies are found 
about the crotches of branches or on roots, 
although they may be found on the under- 
sides of the leaves as well. At one stage in 
their development the males are active, mi- 
nute, two-winged flies. The young females or 
nymphs, however, change little from the time 
of their birth, except to grow in length and 
gradually build up their waxy covering. 

The first damage mealy bugs do is to suck 
the sap from twigs and branches. Then they 
secrete a sticky honeydew that covers the 
leaves and opens the way for inroads of 
fungus diseases. There are several species, in- 
cluding those kinds which produce living 
young. 

Their host plants are innumerable, among 
them being the fuchsia, gardenia, begonia, 
coleus, ferns, dracena, bignonia, chrysanthe- 
mum, delphinium, foxglove, grape and 
citrous fruits. The worst of the matter is that 
they are becoming one of our most serious 
garden pests and do untold harm to indoor 
plants as well each year. 

Since they wear spray-proof vests, difficult 
to wet, and are often found on the roots, 
they are not easy to eradicate. The most 
effective remedy I have found was told to me 
by a florist. It is a soap and water bath to 
which pyrethrum extract has been added. A 
pure soap is used and fine suds made in tepid 
water. The vessel should be deep enough to 
take the whole plant, pot and all. The plant 
is immersed in this bath, preferably in the 
evening so that sunlight cannot touch the 
leaves before they have dried and the treat- 
ment is repeated as often as necessary to rid 
the plant of the pests. 

If a plant is too large to immerse or is 
growing in the garden, washing with a soft 
cloth dipped in the solution of soapy water 
and pyrethrum extract seems to be the best 
substitute. 

Spraying may be done but it must be done 
with considerable force. For this, a nicotine- 
soap or pyrethrum-soap solution is as good 
as I have found. 


—Claire Norton. 
Silver Plume, Colo. 








For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
encloses 25c, we will send, post- 
age prepaid, one nursery grown 


Wild Senna. 
Ready about March 15th 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore Penna. 
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3 Best Colors 
3 PACKETS 


10: 


Tall, glorious 2- to 3-ft. 
spikes covered with huge, 
exquisite blooms; stately 
plants, base-branching. 

Three best colors—Rose, 
Crimson and Yellow, a 
15e-Pkt. of seeds of each, 
all 3 postpaid for 10c! 
Burpee’s Snapdragon Garden 

8 lovely colors—the new 
giant flowers for your gar- 
den, like those you buy 
from the florist—orchid, 
yellow, crimson, rose- 
pink, bronze, sun tan, 
creamy-white, salmon- 

ink. A Pkt. 



























see 
(value $2) $] 


Burpee’s Seed Catalog FF 

Tells all about the 
best flowers and veg- 
etables—the leading 
##-\American Seed Catalog. 





JACOBEAN LILY 


(Sprekelia formosissima) 


Large, brilliant red flowers that have the 
shape of Cattleya Orchid. Easily grown 
outdoors in the South, in pots in the 
window garden, or may be lifted and 
stored for the Winter. 


$1.00 for 5, $2.00 for 12 postpaid. 
Catalog of 
IRIS, AMARYLLIS, RARE BULBS 
free on request. 


OAKHURST GARDENS 
512 W. Foothill Blvd. Arcadia, Calif. 





wa 


100% Double 
HYBRID ° 















Five True 
Separate Colors 
Ruggeu, wind-resistant, ‘‘all-out- 
at-once’’ spikes 4 to 5 ft. tall--white, 


true blue, lavender, rose-mauve, 
deep violet--Plants 60c each. All 
5, 1 of each, postpaid for $2.60. 


Modern Perennials 


The year’s greatest number of new 
Perennials, all in color, Write today 
for your J. & P. Modern Rose and 
Perennial Catalog. 














65 Rose Lane 
Newark, New York State 











Rarest Flowering 


BULBS 


Gloriosa, Evening Star, Bravoa, 
Zephyranthes, Garden Amaryllis, 
Black-and-Yellow Calla, Crinum, 
Acidanthera, Sky Flower, Bessera, 
Sandersonia, Chlidanthus, Morea 
polystachya ... with many others 
as unique. Interesting Catalog, 
3000 kinds of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 











Dept. B 


Special Offers All Postpaid 


: No. 1 16 select trees 6 to 15 inches, 4 
each of Colo. Blue Spruce, Scotch Pine, 

Trees Norway Spruce, Ked Pine $1.00 
Ne. 260 Trees same varicties as No. | 

$3.00 


for < 
No. 3 1000 Seedlings mixed evergreens 
right size for Forest & Xmas Tree plant- 
ing. 10 different kinds. All labeled, 
planting instructions enclosed. $12.56. 
West of St. Louis add $@e on No. 3, 


a2 


¥ Write for Complete Cir. and Prices 
idk POSTPAID MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 








Indiana, Penna. 





A 40-variety Garden Mixture 


BULB $2.50 per 100 — $20 per 1000 


Lovely doubles, singles, long trumpets, 
clusters, sweet-scented. Order at once. 


KELSIC GARDENS 


Gloucester 


New England grown for North- 
ern Gardens — 100 varieties of 
Culinary and Fragrant Herbs. 
Catalogue Free. 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, INC. 


Dept. A Ipswich, Mass. 


Virginia 




















BLUE POLYANTHUS “OZON” 


Large flowers of good shade of blue, with 
golden eye, on long stems. Flowering plants 


50c each, 3 for $1.25, postpaid. 
Rare Plant, Bulb and Shrub Catalog, FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box 211 


Rhododendrons, Kalmias, 


Azaleas, Hemlocks, Ferns 
Perennials, Rock Garden Plants, Wild Flowers 
From The Blue Ridge Mountains 
Oatalogue on Request 
BLUE RIDGE RHODODENDRON GARDENS 
Altamont North Carolina 


HARDY PRIMROSES 


PLANTS grown from choice imported seeds. Trial 
offer 4 selected polyanthus, different shades, $1.00 
postpaid. 

SEEDS Polyanthus, mixed colors, many shades. 
Packet $1.00; Yq packet 50c postpaid. 


Send for Illustrated List 
MARGUERITE R. CLARKE, CLACKAMAS, OREGON 


CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


These plants can be grown in conservatories and 
produce beautiful flowers. Write for catalog of 
these and other plants. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
“The South’s Oldest Nursery” 
P. O. Box 910-B Augusta, Ga. 


Oregon 




















| Write for description new models. Nine 
x sizes—Power Hoes at $79.50 to 
heavy duty oe eres 


10” and 12” plows. Equip- 
ment for cultivating, seed- 
ing, plowing, spray- 
ing, mowing, snow re- 


/, 2118 Park St., 
mm.” Washington, 








HARDY TREES AND PLANTS 
For New England 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 


West Newbury Massachusetts 








@ Boxwood @ Holly @ Yews 


As specialists in these plant gems for many 
years, we assure you that everything about 
them is just right, including price. Call or write 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Boxwood Nurseries Milton, Delaware 











Improvements in Hotbeds 


HE Department of Horticulture at the 

University of Connecticut is investigat- 
ing the relative value of glass and a glass 
substitute (film of cellulose acetate), and 
testing two types of electric heat for hotbeds. 

A report recently released shows that beds 
covered with the glass substitute and heated 
by electric bulbs are the cheapest to operate. 
Next come beds covered with glass and heated 
with bulbs, followed by manure heat, then 
electric-cable heat and a glass substitute, and 
most expensive of all cable heat and glass. 
From the figures given in the report made 
by Mr. Allen M. Porter and Mr. Martin L. 
Odland, it also appears that the lamp-film 
combination is also the cheapest to install. 





Diagram of electric hotbed. 


Speaking of the effects of this combination 
on plants the authors state that the plants 
grown under film gave equal results in the 
field with those produced under glass. In fact, 
cabbage and cauliflower plants from the film 
bed did not show sunburn after setting in the 
fields as did those which came from under 
glass. They say that this is probably due to 
the fact that 95 per cent of the sun’s rays pass 
through the film, thus making the condition 
in the film bed more near to that of normal 
field conditions. 

Also, the cellulose film is very light in 
weight, which is an advantage when the 
sashes are handled for ventilating or watering. 
However, it is usually necessary to run a 
wire or other anchoring device over the ends 
of the bed to prevent the wind from blowing 
these light sashes out of position. Their con- 
clusion is that after three years’ use the sub- 
stitute is as good as glass for covering hot- 
beds and also much cheaper as far as the cost 
of the original construction is concerned. 

As for the heating problem, the method of 
installation of the electric bulbs which the 
Connecticut investigators found so satisfac- 
tory is shown in the accompanying diagram. 
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Try Our 
“Fool Proof”? ROSES 


They Produce Satisfaction 
The Blue Book of Roses 


sent on request 


MELVIN E. WYANT 
Rose Specialist, Inc. 


Box 113 Mentor, Ohio 








Established 1894 
For Real Winter Protection in the Garden use 
Shute’s Rotted Steer Manure. No better Fertilizer 


at any price. 

100 Ib. bag $1.00 
ee $ 7.00 Two tons ..... $12.00 
Three tons ..... $18.00 Four tons ..... $20.00 

Delivered Philadelphia and Vicinity 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
PHONE LEXINGTON 210 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 





GREENHOUSES, $69.75 up. Complete materials ex- 
cept heater. George Pearce, Builder, East Orange, N. J. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, blooming 
sizes. Oolor illustrations. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., 
Drawer 15. 





WILD FLOWERING PLANTS: From “Land of the 
a Complete Catalogue. Three Laurels, Marshall, 





CACTUS PLANTS: 15 different, $1; 25 different, $2; 
8 larger sized, $1.50; 1,000 mixed, fast growing and 
rare cactus seed, $1. Eulalia Turner, Azusa, Calif. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Road, 
Framingham Center, Mass. 





NORTHERN GROWN NOVELTIES. New Lilies, rare 
alpines, unusual shrubs, perennials, etc. Extra hardy 
garden ornamentals. Import direct or through our U, 8. 
representative. Full information, new illustrated cata- 
logue available. F. L. Skinner, F.R.H.S., Dropmore, 
Manitoba, Canada. 





GARDEN LABELS that are a permanent investment. 
Lead pencil writing stays clearly legible year after 
year unless you choose to erase and write another 
name. Two by one inch flag size $3.50 per 100 post- 
paid. Send for sample. Wilton Garden Label Oo., 
Wilton, Conn, 





CAMELLIAS add glamour and sparkling beauty to 
your greenhouse. Their radiant beauty brings you new 
happiness. Easy culture. Catalogue free. “Longview,” 
Box H, Crichton, Alabama. 





GREENHOUSE PLANTS, BULBS, SEEDS: Plant 
now for Spring flowering under glass. Catalog. Stanley 
Cobb, Department 6A, 22 Barry Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT: Married. No fam- 
ily. Scotch, American citizen, wishes position. Thor- 
oughly experienced all branches—greenhouse, flower 
and vegetable gardens, trees, shrubs, lawns, also stock 
Excellent references. 8. 8., Care of “Horticulture,”’ 
Boston, Mass. 





GARDENER - SUPERINTENDENT: Oompetent, de- 
pendable. Married. Quality flowers and vegetables, 
estate management at minimum expense for desired 
results. Box 193, Saugatuck, Conn. 





WORKING HEAD GARDENER — SUPERINTEND- 
ENT: Middle aged, married, no children, life experi 
ence greenhouse and outdoors. Excellent references 
Seventeen years last position. Box 167, Wareham, 
Mass. 





MIDDLE-AGED MAN: Experienced greenhouse, out 

side work, Driver's license, ~~ Single. Bxcellent 

references. J. W., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
8. 





GARDENER with 20 years’ experience in all branches 
including estate management. American and married 
Excellent references. Raymond E. Smith, 17 Oottage 
Park, Melrose, Mass. 





GARDENER-OARETAEER: Age 45, married. Fifteen 
years last position. F. D., Care of “Horticulture, 
Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





70th ANNUAL 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


MECHANICS BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


March 17-22 
Admission $1.00 


——_. 


BROADCASTS 
Saturday Mornings, 9 A.M. 
Station WEEI — Boston 


February 22—E. |. Farrington 
"Observations of a Roving 
Gardener" 


March I|—Seth Kelsey 
"Flowering Trees" 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 


Monthly Meeting 
and 
Lecture 


February 19 at 2:30 P.M. 
Disinfection and Germination 


of Seeds 
By Prof. Henry M. Biekart 








International Flower Show 


On March 17-22, inclusive, The Horticul- 
tural Society of New York, in co-opera- 
tion with The New York Florists’ Club, 
will hold the Twenty-eighth Annual Inter- 
national Flower Show at Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. Each member of 
the Horticultural Society whose dues are 
fully paid will receive a Season Pass to this 
exhibition which will enable him or her to 
go in and out of the show at will and to 
enjoy the private view from 9 to 10 a.m. 








each day, beginning March 18. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Co-operating in the 


1941 PHILADELPHIA 
FLOWER SHOW 


Commercial Museum 
34th Street below Spruce 


MARCH 24-29, 1941 





Just Published 
NEW LIBRARY CATALOG 
Copies may be obtained for 
twenty-five cents, upon 


application to the Librarian 














NEW FLOWERS 
FOR 1941 GARDENS 


Marigold Spry. 9 in. high bearing a profu- 
sion of bright yellow crested flowers with 
mahogany red guard petals. Pkt. 25c 


Petunia Radiance. 18 in. tall. Bright rose 
with underlying tone of salmon. Golden 
yellow throat. Pkt. 25c 


Phlox Gigantea, Rosy Morn. Deep rose 
pink flowers with contrasting white eye. 
Pkt. 25c 


1941 Illustrated Catalog Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 








SPECIAL COLLECTION 


5 Each Large Gladiolus Bulbs, attractively wrapped, 


sent prepaid for $2.00 


AMADOR LIGHTS OF GOLD 
AVE MARIA MAROOOCO 
BETTY CO-ED MILDRED LOUISE 
BRIGHTSIDE RAPTURE 


KING ARTHUR SCHWABENGIRL 
Write Dept. H for 1941 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, New Hampshire 




















Ornamental rp rds 





February 15, 1941 





The bulbs themselves are regular Mazda B 
bulbs, which dissipate practically all of their 
generative heat by radiation, thus distribut- 
ing the heat widely with no tendency toward 
the occurrence of localized hot spots. 

In summing up, the authors point out that 
different methods of hotbed heating may have 
individual effects on the field development of 
vegetable plants. For instance, lettuce, cauli- 
flower and cabbage develop crops of market- 
able heads, of larger than average size, seven 
days earlier when the plants are grown in 
bulb-heated beds. This earlier maturity is ex- 
plained by the investigators as being the direct 
result of more rapid rate of field growth on 
the part of certain kinds of plants when 
grown under bulbs. In this last respect, no 
difference was seen between the bulb-heated 
plants whether grown under film or glass. 
This speed of development of field growth 
from plants started under bulbs was not 
noticed in tomato, pepper or eggplant. 


A Really Hardy Scutellaria 


T SEEMS strange that I have never seen 
an article on scutellarias, or a plant in 
any garden but my own. Some are such brave 
little perennials that need no coddling Sum- 
mer or Winter that I think they should be 
better known. Mine was raised from seed 
years ago and still comes back a little late, 
each Spring. It is somewhat shrubby in habit, 
about 18 inches high and bears blue snap- 
dragon-like flowers. It is particularly wel- 
come because it blooms in July and August. 
—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kan. 
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LANDSCAPE CURBING 


> A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 
; Metal Edging Strip For The 
* Separation of Lawn From 





WRITE FOR FOLDER 
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HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

— — Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
° 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 








Be Choosey @ Be Woozey 


Read our catalogue by the fire log 
Iris - Hemerocallis - Peonies 
New and Striking 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Ct. 














OF THE BARTLETT YEARLY SERVICE PLAN 


Time is the essence — when it comes to intelligent and 
efficient Shade Tree Care. Not only is it highly desirable 
to ‘nip trouble in the bud"’ and take action before tree 
ills and ailments become deep-rooted but such preven- 
tive or curative measures as Spraying, Feeding and 
Sanitation depend, in no small degree, upon timeliness 
for successful results. ¥ That is why it is greatly to the 
advantage of Property Owners to have their Trees cared 
for under the Bartlett Yearly Service Plan. This Service 
assures regular care and attention under the responsible 
supervision of experts instead of the hit-or-miss program 
which invariably results when the decision of ‘‘when to 





call the doctor” is left up to busy owners. ¥ Under the 
Bartlett Yearly Service Plan the money you budget for 
tree care goes further, because every penny of your 
expenditure is carefully and intelligently PLANNED. And 
by keeping close track of the condition of your trees, 
it is possible, under normal conditions, to maintain health 
and beauty largely through simple preventive measures 
instead of the costly curative treatments often required 
when neglect prevents early diagnosis and prompt ac- 
tion. ¥ For specific data on advantages and econo- 
mies of this Service as applied to your property, phone 
your local Bartlett Representative, or write: 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds: Stamford, Connecticut 


Bartlett Service is available in every community from Maine to the Carolinas. Branch There are also 150 other cities and towns 
Offices: Danbury, New Haven, Hartford, Conn.; Cambridge, Pittsfield, Greenfield, Mass.; where special Bartlett Authorized Agents 
Providence, R. |.; Ellsworth, Me.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Albany, Syracuse, White Plains, Monroe, may arrange for Shade Tree Care “The 


Kingston, Westbury, Southampton, Bay Shore, N.Y.; Bernardsville, Orange, N. J.; Harrisburg, Bartlett Way.'"' Consult phone book or 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D. C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W. Va. write our Home Office at Stamford, Conn, 


BARTLETT 


- TREE - 
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